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ABSTRACT 

OF THE PROJECT 

SECOND TEAR State Urban Education 

LCWER EAST SIDE PEEP Function § 17-05** 72 

Formerly: Chinatown Academy 1 9 7 1 - 1 9 7 2 

CATEGORY: Alternative Schools for Dropout Urban High School Youth , 

Goal and Description , Lower East Side Prep, in its second year of a five-year 
funding projection through June 30th, 1975, is an alternative 4-year urban high school 
project for dropout-returnees fran the Lower East Side (including Chinatown) that 
evolved from the Chinatown Street Academy, Its main purpose has been to motivate 
participants to upgrade and complete thedr educational skills development, to graduate 
with an academe diploma, and to go on to higher study, training or useful employment. 
It was designed to accomodate 80 students in 1971-72, 6(# of whom were recent immi- 
grants from Hong Kong and Taiwan 0 This is a l/3rd increase over the 60 students in 
attendance in 1970-71. These dropouts had attended the two feeder public high schools 
— Haaren and Seward Park, or- were from the Newark Prep experiment. 

F u n d i n g . Lower East Side Prep is an experiment in multiple funding — 
with $91,338. from the public sector via a State Urban Education grant for teachers' 
salaries and the instructional program, and from the private sector an almost as large 
amount (appro x. $90,000.) via Break Free Incorporated, a non-profit funding agency 
representing the community for administration, streetwork and the educational facility 
which is completely separate fran any large public high school,, 

Questions Asked by 

Eva luat ion Design . Five major questions asked by the evaluation were: 

(1 ) Do returnees show 4Q£ improvement in attendance as canpared with their 
last public school record? 

(2) Do returnees show at least 25% improvement in every subject area on test 
achievement? 

(3) Do returnees show statistically significant improvement in Metropolitan 
g^^" hieVement TeStS 1X1 reading 311(1 ^ mathematics (Advanced 1970 edition) scores, ■ 
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pre-to-post-test compared to their previous academic year before dropping out? 

(4) Do returnees acquire 40* or more high school credits toward graduation 
than during their previous academic year? 

(5) Do English-as-a-nSecond Language returnees gain in English proficiency 
by more than 33* over their entering scores, on specialized validated E S L tests? 

Other aspects of the evaluation were largely descriptive and dealt with 
the degree of Implementation of all program components, and on attitudes held towards 
the project by student enrollees and the Urban Prep School staff. 

Findings of the Evaluation. ' In response to the above five (5) major questions 
asked, the findings were as follows: 

(1) Attendance improvement (absence reduction) over that of their last 
public school record was 66.7*, far surpassing the criterion level of 40* Improvement 
required in the design. 'Stricter rules requiring suspension after 10 absences per 
trimester, and very strong motivation with building of better self-images provided 
by the intensive guidance work of the coimunity liaison persons serving as strong 
positive role models-the streetworkers," — were held largely responsible for this 
relative success. Dropoutism was kept wrier 2% per term thanks to this major input 
of the streetworker staff. 

(2) Subject-matter teacher-made criterion tests showed only \U*% improve- 
ment as a whole pre-to-post-test, thus failing to achieve the 2% improvement, re- 
quired in the design. Individually. 43+2 of courses reached this 2$% improvement 
criterion, but only four of theselould be rated as "high performer" courses. Infer- 
ences on weaknesses in the teacher-made- tests, in their teaching of their courses, 

or both have been made in the body of the report. 

(3) Improvement in reading comprehension on the standardized Metropolitan 
Achievement Test was determined to be highly statistically significant pre-to-post- 
test within the academic year. Improvement in mathematics problem-solving was also 
modestly significant though less dramatic. Standardized achievement records from 
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previous high school years were inadequate for this study. 

(4) Returnees acquired 116+* more credits (Carnegie Units) toward gradua- 
tion at the Prep School than the previous record at public high school. This 
exceeded by far the 40* improvement called for in the design. And, in fact, 

33 students (more than l/ 3 rd of the enrollment) were graduated with an academic 
diploma by the end of the 1971-72 school year. Two-thirds ( 2 / 3 rSs) of this number 
went on to higher education and training. 

(5) English-as-a-Second Language students (from Asia and Puerto Rico) 
gained only 6.2* over their entering scores on the American Language Institute 
test battery. Even though statistically significant, this gain failed to approach 
the 33* criterion level demanded in the design. Moreover, N. Y. U. language labora- 
tory experts judged that only l/ 5 th of this E S L group was ready to successfully 
pursue a full academic program. 

In conclusion , the design criterion was met in three (3) out of the five 
(5) areas enumerated under study with definitive improvement shown in all areas. 
The three areas meeting the design criteria were: attendance, standardized Metro- 
politan Achievement testing, and credits earned toward graduation. 

On attitude survey s, students expressed strong positivity for the Prep 
School program in much the same way as on the same instrument the first year. 
Teachers continued to express positive attitudes toward the close rapport of this 
model of Prep School, tot again decried the lack of curricular teaching materials, 
audio-visual aids, and a lack of cohesiveness in working together with fellow staff. 

R e c om m e n d ,a^_i J g_n_s . Planning for the third school year 1972-73 
has calledjor^xpansion of Lower East Side Prep to meet the needs, as the only 
complete^unity alternative high school, for 90 dropouts from the Lower East 
Side (including Chinatown). Curricular experimentation and innovation needs to 
be greatly expanded, in the attempt to move away from traditional teacher-doninated 
recitation^iscussion and lecture approach to teaching and learning. Furthermore, 
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greater development of the weakest link in the curriculum - the English-as-a-Second 
Language component for Chinese immigrants and others - is vuUr vay r . This includes 
fuller use-of the learning laboratory unit in the educatlo: a? facility with a full- 
time E S L expert on staff. The area of relatively poor cooperation between the 
public and private funding sectors of this unique alternative educational program 
has renalned completely unreconstructed; and, is in need of complete reexamination. 
Overall however, the recycling of this five-year funding projection remains 
essentially unchallenged as^esult of this second year Final Evaluation 
Report, school year 1971-72. - 
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I HISTORY AND INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND YEAR 
P urpose R e newed and General Characteristics 

The Lower East Side Preparatory alternative school project, in its second 
year of a five-year funding projection through June of 1975, is designed to provide 
sustained motivation for dropout-returnees from the Lower East Side community (incl- 
uding Chinatown) in an informal setting with small classrooms conducted in seminar 
style, a partially innovative curriculum with many elective options which meets the 
requirements of ihe New York State Education Department for graduation with academic 
diploma, a student:: faculty ratio of less than 15 : 1, an open-door policy to con- 
tact with administrators and faculty for guidance and problem-solving, a provision 
for bi-lingual instruction and remediation in reading, a tutorial program for all 

students, and provision of mediated instruction through use of a learning laboratory 
facility. 

P ublic-Pr iva te Funding; Balance 

A unique aspect of the project is the anticipated balance achieved between 
.the public and private sector through multiple funding. The State Urban Education - 
- Quality Incentive Program grant for the school year September 1971 - June 1972 
inclusive in the amount of $91,338.00 has been nearly matched by a $60,000.00 grant 
from Morgan Guaranty Trust Company and residual funds from a $30,000.00 grant from 
the William H. Donner Foundation,, 

Break Free^ Incorporated — the Founder and Legal Authority 
All private funding is administered by Break Free, Incorporated, the non- 
profit educational organization administering to the needs of out-of-school youth 
on the Lower East Side, including vocational and college placement thus extending 
beyond immediate needs for completion of high school education by participating 
youth. From its origins in the Young Life Campaign movement, Lower East Side, 
Break Free, Incorporated, now an independent agency, has been responsible for found- 
ing the school from its two antecedent Street AcadeLies in cooperation with the 
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High School Division of the Board of Education of the City of New Toxic, has con- 
stituted itself as legal authority through the Break Free Board of Directors for 
its operation and physical plant; appointment of its administrators; and, on the 
community level, hiring of its streetworkers. (The alternative school has no 
Charte r) • * 

The State and the Instructional Component 

In line with State Urban Education requirements, the total instructional 
program of Lower East Side Prep is adherent to New York State requirements for 
high school diploma through the two "home" public high schools — Haaren and 
Seward Fark (Lower East Side Prep is itself non-accredited) • Accordingly, the 
etate funds pay for a full-time teaching staff of 5 teachers, 1 teacher-coordinator, 
1 school secretary, the bulk of instructional equipment, supplies, texts, 
x " audio-visual materials ? and the built-in evaluation* At the annual rate of 
$91>338, this amounts to a $1.27 per hour instructional cost, based on 180 ■ 
school days for 80 students. 

Streetworkers and the Community Component 

At the level of cocaiunity involvement, Break Free, Inc. hires the 
streetworker staff, who would otherwise bear the title: Community Liaison Worker, 
if publicly funded. These indigenous community workers identify students who 
have dropped out in the community, h9lp motivate them to want to complete their 
high schooling via the small alternative school model herein established and 
provide continuous guidance toward their Urban Prep School placement, parental 
hcane contacts, and coordination with health and all other pertinent community 
agencies. They also help to foster an athletics program for male students, 
based upon the concepts of traditional competitive team sports. 
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Theory of Operation 

At the February 1972 conference on the alternative school movement at Newton 
College of the Sacred Heart, Massachusetts, the reported failure of many alternative 
school experiments through collapse of funding and reabsorption into the public 
domain gives food for thought about the potential value of Lower East Side Prep 
as a model Urban Prep School with carefully planned balance between contendinjg 
public and private support functions, and with clear delimitations of roles between 
these two sectors. With state supervised responsibility for meeting its standards 
l for curriculum and graduation, as well as for ongoing evaluation, the publicly 
supported teaching staff and student body are immediately responsible to the privately 
appointed and funded administration, and relate to the community through the special 
direct work of the privately employed streetworker staff. Private funds also provide 
the rented facility so designed and partitioned as to resemble the business-industrial 
community more than the large metropolitan high school© 

A unique position — the publicly funded teacher-coBordinator bridges the gap 
between the contending public find private sectors, reporting to both the Prep School 
administration the cooperating public high school principals. His work of maintaining 
student records frcm the Prep School, overseeing data compilation and ability testing^ 
and helping with curriculum innovation, is a tension reducing role dependent upon 
considerable personal legerdemain. 

The anticipated outcome of these balancing stressful forces is to be a 
greater flexibility in curriculum and -learning options for students, a more innova- 
tive model for the Urban Prep School, and a paradigm for public-private experimenta- 
tion with youth in need of assistance from all forces in the society to which these 
youth must relate and integrate their longer range goals. 



*** End of Chapter I +** 
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II CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROGRAM IN OPERATION 

Frequent on-site observations (in accordance with Evaluation Objective #5) 
have made possible the characterization of main operational components of the 
. program with respect to administration ^ teaching faculty, streetworkers, curri- 
culum, coordination with cooperating high schools and the reimbursible programs 
unit. 

Administration 

Break Free, Incorporated has employed and funded the three (3) positions of 
Director, Assistant Director and Guidance Coordinator, each of which is a teaching 
administrator. That is to say, each position is required to meet with students in 
conducting instruction daily as well as functioning in guidance and counselling 
capacities directly with students. In addition, the publicly funded position of 
teacher-coordinator has provided the project with crucial administrative functions 
not well performed previously. 

The Director or Headmaster as chief executive officer has represented 
the school to the community and the funding agencies. As director of the faculty, 
he ha& convened weekly staff meetings # , established the tri-mester system, and 
conducted student assemblies. He has supervised the streetworker staff. He has 
conducted classroom observations, employed new teachers, and has signed for all 
items purchased for the Urban Prep School from the State Urban Education funds. 
His leadership has produced the k2 page budget porposal to the Office of High 
Schools for the next school year's State Urban Education grant, and he was to 
have been the director of a videotape documentary to be produced for the 1971-72 
school year, although the documentary was never, in fact, produced. He has 
assigned himself to teaching sociology for the 2nd trimester. 

The Assistant Director or Assistant Headmaster has as chief tactician 
been in charge of programing for curriculum, class scheduling, teacher records, 
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all equipment and instructional materials orders for the total program. He 
has administered the standardized testing program using the Advanced Metropolitan 
1^70 tests, and' has taken charge of the learning laboratory. In all matters, 
he has reported to and/or represents the Director. He has maintained crucial 
contafits with community organizations, especially in Chinatown. He has taught 
philosophy and typing classes. 

The Guidance Coordinator has represented the Urban Prep School to the 
home high schools in matters of student transcript procurement and in details of 
personal student records. The Guidance Coordinator has been responsible for pro- 
graming each student for those courses most critical to his needs based on knowledge 
of diploma requirements and alternative options available. The G. C. has prepared 
v transcripts for re-transmission of records to the home high schools of record, and 
has been in charge of reporting data to students and parents, largely through the 
mechanism of report cards issued twice a trimester. The G. C, has taken adminis- 
trative charge of n In-Hou3e" teacher-made achievement testing for ep.ch principal 
subject, administered at start and end of courses on a pre-post-test basis. The 
Guidance Coordinator's subject of classroom instruction has been English. 

The Te ac h e r ~C oord in at or has served as connecting link between the Urban 
Prep School and the cooperating high schools by maintaining the permanent records 
of students in the home high school*. This has entailed direct entree into diffi- 
cult negotiations with the administrations of the home high schools. The public 
"home" high schools have been Seward Park and Haaren. The teacher-coordinator has 
compiled statistical summaries of attendance, achievement tests, midterm and final 
grade entries, including correlation studies showing that teacher-determined grades 
given students upon completion of course work are not correlated with standardized 
achievement test scores. The teacher-coordinator has taken administrative respon- 
sibility for English Proficiency Testing through the services of the New York Univ- 
ersity Language Laboratory of the America^ Language Institute, and other forms of 
Learning Disability Testing conducted at Pace College. He has represented the Urban 



Prep School at regional conferences on the alternative schools movement. He has 
confronted students .in elective courses in Urban History and in Cultural History. 

Faculty and Teaching Staff 

Nineteen (19 J persons, equivalent to 9.0 teaching positions, are involved 
in the education of over eighty (80) dropout-returnees. Five (5) 'of these are 
full-time teaching positions funded by the State Urban Education grant as "Certi- 
ficate of Competency" persons, A sixth State Funded "C-O-C" position is the quasi- 
administrative teacher-coordinator position. This State Funded faculty group com- 
prises nearly teaching positions/ or enough to cover 3/5'ths of the courses given. 
The remaining approximately 3^ positions are part-time, volunteer, and student- 
teaching assignments, mostly for "minor" courses and electives, and includes courses 
given by the three administrators as £art of their function. Table 1 gives the 
breakdown of faculty by sex, age, ethnic distribution, and teaching positions. Each 
course taught is equal to 0.2 of a teaching position. 



Insert Table 1 
(See Page 7) 



Table 2 represents upbringing and education of 18 If the 19 faculty who 
responded to these items. .Only k were brought up in New York City, the others in 
parts of the U. S., Puerto Rico, China and Europe. 

A high school education featured the highest attained certificate as 
frequently as a baccalaureate degree, including one C-O-C teacher and all street- 
workers. Three (3) C-O-C's had master's degrees of the k earned. All degrees 
were earned in U. S. colleges and universities. All high school graduates were 
enrolled in college level training. 

Insert Table 2 
(See Page 8) 
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Table 1 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FACULTY 
• BACKGROUND AND EMPLOYMENT 1 



Sex 

1$ male 
h female 

1? - Total 



Age 



Range 



1$ 20 - 30 years 
3 • 31 - hO years 
1 hi - $0 year 8 



1? - Total 



Ethnic Background 

Representative of all 
groups found in the 
student body — Black, 
Puerto Rican, Chinese, 
Caucasian. 

19 - Total 



Faculty Position 



No. of Teaching Positions 



3 administrators 1.0 

1 teacher-coordinator 0.U 
$ full-time State Urban Ed. 5.0 

funded teachers 

3 part-time Ereak Free teachers 1.6 

2 part-time volunteer teacher/tutors 0.U 

2 student teachers (art only) 0.U 

3 streetworkers 0.2 



19 



Total No. 



9.0 



Equiv. 

Teaching 

Positions 



Tables 1 -through- $ based on structured faculty interview with 
special form. 

See Appendix C for this special: "FORM FCR FACULTY SURVEY." 
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Table 2 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FACULTY 
UPBRINGING AND EDUCATION 



Data from N = 18 



Where Brought Up 

New York City 4 
New York State 2 
Other East US 3 
Southern US 2 
Midwestern US 1 
Western US 0 



Puerto Rico 1 
People's China 2 



Hong Kong 
Taiwan 
Germany 



2 
0 
1 



Typ e p. f Upbringing 



Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 
Farm 
Other or 
No data 



11 
2 
2 

2 

1 



Highest Degree Earned 
High School Diploma 7 

Baccalaureate Degree 7 

Master 1 s Degree 4 



Year of Degree 
70' s - 3 
60's - 7 
50* s - 1_ 



11 = N 



Location of College or University ; 
S. = i1 =» Total group 

Full-time State Urban 
Education Funded Subgroup 
Highest Degree Earned (N = 6) 

High School Diploma 1 
Baccalaureate Degree 2 
Master's Degree 3 



M ajor Subject in College 

English 2 

History 2 

Sociol . -Anthropology 1 

Theology 2 

Reading 1 

Library Science 1 

Mathematics 1 

Engineering Science 2 



(N = 17) 



Full-time State Urban 
Education Funded Subgroup 
Major Subject in College 



(N = 6) 



Spanish 1 
Tailoring 1 
A r t 3 



English 

History 

Theology 

Library Science 

Engineering Science 

Spanish 



Teacher Training 



Yes - 7 

If Yes, How Many Years ? 

Less than 1 4 

From 1 to 2 0 

Fran 2 to 3 1 

From 3 to 4 1 

Fran 4 to 5 1 



No - 11 



(N = 18) 



Full-time State Urban 
Education Funded Subgroup 
Teacher Training (N =* 6) 

Yes - 2 No - 4 

If Yes, How M any Years? 



Less than 1 
5 Years 



1 

1 (outside of U.S.) 
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Table 3 describes teaching practices based on staff self-evaluation by 
questionnaire survey. It clearly shows continuation of the domination of 'strongly 
teacher-led didactic approach utilizing recitation-question/answer discussion and 
lecture method close to 9$ of the time for the full-time C-O-C teachers in the 
major subject areas, and to about 6C* of the time for electives and minor courses. 
Clearly there is a markedly higher rate by several times of the use of demonstra- 
tion techniques and project method among the elective and minor courses— including 
photography, art, typing, calligraphy and ethnic studies than for the academic 
major subject areas. A lack of special materials and teachers relating to the 
pressure upon them to cover ground and meet state syllabus requirements nay be 
related to some of this difference, Both groups of teachers responded to very 
low levels of use of seminar and intra-student interaction techniques including 
peer tutoring, very low levels of independent self-study, and only slightly greater 
amounts of group-paced silent study and tutorial sessions within class periods. 
The varied use of audio-visual media and materials remained almost vanishingly 
small for the faculty as a whole. 



Insert Table 3 
(See Page 10) 



Homework is regularly assigned by the majority of teachers, especially 
C-O-C teachere; more sporadically by others with a median of 3 times weekly as 
typical. 

• Curriculum practices that seemed to work have included the lecture and 
recitation for assign and test routine, mentioned over and again. Peer tutoring 
as a type of subgrouping and independent study have been mentioned several times 
as curricular practices that don't seem to work. 

Tutorial periods are apparently used for tutorial work 'about 4# of the time 
according to those who responded to this item, and' conference time about 4# also. 
Twenty percent (20^) of this time remains unaccounted for by the 4 C-O-C "teachers 

1 9 
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Table 3 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FACULTT 
TEACHING PRACTICES UT ILIZED 



Teaching Methods Used 
by Self-Estiniation 
Adjusted by 
Observation 

Recitation Ques & Ans. 

Lecture 

Demonstration 

Group Silent Study 

Independent Self Study 

Seminar 

Class Tutorial 
Student-Student Discuss, 
Feer Tutoring 
Project Method 
Audio-visual Ksdiated 
Other 



Percent of Classroom Time 



Total Group 

30 

3ft 

15 
10 

< 05 

< 05 

< 05 

trace 
trace 

< 05 
05 

Not Reported 



State Urban Ed. 
Funded Group 

(H = 6) 

40 
50 

< 05 
05 

trace 
trace 

trace 
Not Reported 
Not Reported 

< 05 

< 05 

Not Reported 



TOTAL » Approx. 10# 



Homework Assigned 

Regularly 
Sporadically 

NOT Assigned' 



No. of Teachers 
Responding (N = 16) 

9 



4 
3 



If Assigned, No. of 
Time3 pe r Week per Course 

Times per W eek Teache r Freauency 

1 ~3 

a 1 

3 5 

4 2 

5 2 
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Curriculum Practices that seem 
to Work Well 

Xin descending; order mentioned) 

Question & Answer 
Lecture & Question 
Assign & Test 
Assignments 
Reviews 

Student-led Lessons 

Reading Books to be Telecast 

as Rerun Films 
Audio-visual Aids 
Sub-grouping 
Peer Tutoring 



Curriculum Practices that Don»t seem 
to Work Well 

(in descending o rder mentioned) 

Sub-grouping 
Peer Tutoring 
Homework 

Independent Study 
Student Contracts 
Group Silent Study 
Audio-visual Aids 
Assign and Test 

Structuring, Deadlines & Discipline 
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responding. Again, these same C-O-C teachers accounted for about only of the 
Preparation period as time used in preparing for teaching following classes. These 
two periods daily then represent a groy area as far as time utilization is concerned 
for those state funded teachers responsible for working during those two time slots, 
as shown below in Table 4» 

The areas listed under innovative practices which included group discussions 
conducted by C-O-C teachers and weekly planning ahead by part-time teachers, hardly 
merit that classification. The fact that twice as many C-O-C 1 s (A) reported no 
formal teacher training as those teacher trained (2) with similar figures for the 
total faculty, nay be at least tangentially related to this relatively unproductive 
area© 

Responses to inquiry about curriculum and educational centers visited this 
school year possibly related to innovation and experimental practices yielded 
answers referring to visits to regular public high schools, curriculum or education 
libraries, coismunity action projects and guidance centers. In general, 3 C-O-C 1 s 
and 7 part-time staffers reported that no centers were visited. 

Five (5) C-0-C ! s and ten (10) part-time staffers reported that no other 
model alternative schools were visited. This despite the availability of the 
Haaren minis chools and other Urban n Prep M Schools in the area* 



Insert Table 4 
(See Page 12) 



Table £ details the attitudes held by staff toward co-workers and students 
on a 5 -point scale from very positive to very negative attitudes. In general, 
privately funded part-time, volunteer and student-teachers plus administrators 
held rather more strongly positive attitudes than full-time C-O-C teachers who 
tended more toward a neutral center of the attitudinal s'.ale. 

As has been reported in the Final Report for the first year (1970-1971 ), 
gj^Qiegree of coordination among teachers coi^iiiued to remain nominal. 
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Table 4 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FACULTY 

USE OF NON-TEACHING TIME 
AND SPECIAL PRACTICES 
SURVEYED 



Percent of Period in Use 



Conference/Tutorial Period 
Time in Use; p 

Conference 
Tutoring 
. Unaccounted for Time 



Part-time Faculty 
N ~ 4 u 

30 
50 
20 



State Urban Edua^ Teachers 
N - 4 

40 
40 
20 



Preparation Period 
Time in Use: 



Preparation 40 40 

Reference 30 0 

"Research" 15 0 

Eating 10 10 

Unaccounted for Time 5 50 



Nur&ber of Faculty Kcmber3 in Each Activity 

School Practices in Use Part-time Faculty State Urban Educ. Teachers 
Claimed as Inno vative N = 5 t N ~ 5 



Small Group Discussions (Subgr.) 1 1 

Individual Student Oral Reporting 0 1 

Field Tripping 0 1 

V. T eekly Planning; Planning Ahead 1 0 

Student Role Playing; <5c Self-Eval. 1 0 

None 2 2 



Number of Faculty Keabera in Each Ac tivity 



Curriculum and Education 
Centers Visited This School Year 

Regular High Schools 
Language Lab; Diagnostic Lab. 
Bd/Ed. Curric. Library; College 

Educ. Library 
Cccimunity Action Projects 
Subject Hatter Specialists 
Guidance Depts. - Bur. Vocat. Guid. 
None 

Other Alternative Schools 
Visited This School Year 

Other Prep. Schools: Street Acad- 
emies; Rehabilitation Centers 

Through Correspondence vith Other 

Alternative School Projects 
Kaaren Mini-School Complex & 

Alternative Schools Educ. Conf. 
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Part-time Faculty 
N = 11 

1 

0 
0 

1 

1 
1 
7 



1 
1 

0 



State Urban Educ. Teachers 
N =* 6 



22 



o 
o 

0 

3 



0 
0 
1 
5 
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Education was seen as a long-term professional commitment by three(3) 
of the Certificate-of-Ccmpetency teachers and by seven (7) of the part-time, 
privately funded staff. In teres of long-range decisions, 6 faculty members 
hoped to be engaged in teaching or educational administrative positions 
10 years from now. 



Insert Table 5 
(See Page 14) 



Streetworkers 

Again for the second year, there are three streetworkers, one each drawn from 
the Chinese, Black and Puerto Rican ethnic groups. They each hold a high school 
diploma. As employees of the Lower East Side community organization sponsoring the 
alternative prep school, they are responsible to Break Free, Incorporated through 
the Dixjctor or "Headmaster" of the Prep School. There has been no formal training, 
but each streetworker has come back from his own encounter in the ghetto, retaining 
contact with all essential community organizations and services. Parental contacts 
are also carried on through the streetworkers. Since the cooperating high schools 
havo not provided even part-time services of the dean or guidance staff in direct 
contact with Lower East Side Prep students, streetworkers have had to subsume some 
deanship functions, and have taken leadership in the internal discipline of the Prep 
School. 

During the teaching day, the head streetworker has given the course in Hygiene, 
emphasizing those aspects of drug abuse prevention and sex education appropriate to 
the needs of Lower East Side youth, and in conformity with New York State Education 
Law. 

Streetworkers have been central in the taking of attendance, on a period-by- 
period basis (There is no home room or "Official Class" period), in each subject 
period. 

ERIC 23 
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Table 5 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FACULTY 
ATTITUDES HELD AMONG STAFF 



Attitudes 

Towards t 



Administrators 
Fellow Teachers 
Streetworkers 
Students 



By Administrators, 
Streetworkers, "Break- 
Free 11 and Part-time 
Teaching Staff (N = 12) 

J* rJ= 4= 

^ J5 JL 

JU 

JL Jl„ J , 

-2- ^ 



Degree of Coordination with Other Faculty 

Part-time Break Free 
Funded Faculty 
( H = 12 ) 

Very much 3 



A little 

Nil or None 

To the Extent that 
Coordination Does 

Jccur, What Does 
t Consist Of? 

Regard- fo r Teaching 

Teaching is: 
An Interim Job 

A Long-Term Pro- 
fessional Conmit- 
ment 

Can't Decide 

10 Tears from Now, 
Expect to be Doing * 

Ed. Administration 

Teaching 

Guidance 

Volunteer Tutor 

Raise Family 
Photography 

Undecided 



7 
2 

Planning 

Observation 

Evaluation 

(N - 11) 

0 
7 



(N - 11) 
2 



(female) 



By State Urban Education 
Funded Faculty 

(N - 5) ' 

JL JL 0- J. _L 

„,t. 2 J_ J_ 

_L -JL _iL _ 

J 2 1 

-JL _2 



Attitudes Ranked 
on a Five Point 
Seal?: 



3 = 
2 - 



Very- 
Positive 
Posi- 
tive 
Neutral or 

Indifferent 
Slightly- 
Negative 
Quite to Very- 
Negative . 



State Urban Education 
Funded Faculty 

a = 6) 

1 

5 
0 

Student Evaluation Conferences 



(N = 5) 

1 

3 

1 

(N - 5) 
1 

2 
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Internal coordination of streetworkers is mo3t closely tied to the 
functions of the position of a Guidance Counsellor in following through each 
student with his program and with periodic home contacts. Weakest area of 
streetworker coordination was reported to be with classroom teachers who vary 
so widely in their attention to school rules for student deportment as to con- 
stitute a problem for streetworkers in some cases. 

Finally, the streetworker staff has been highly instrumental in any field 
trips into the cosununity, and has also taken full leadership in the organization 
-of a school athletics program with emphasis on an intramural competitive basket- 
ball league with other alternative Urban Prep Schools. The intramural athletics 
program has boon based upon tradition r>I competitive team gamesmanship. 

S tudent Bod y 

Composed entirely of dropout-returnees from the Lower East Side, approx- 
imately one-half of the current student body of some 85 enrollees had been in 
attendance part of the 1st year of operation of the Urban Prep School. The 
Evaluation Design and Program Proposal to the New York State Education Depart- 
ment for the second year of operation called for a 33% increase in student 
enrollment from 60 to 80 students in September 1971. Accordingly, ICAx applicants 
were initially given the Advanced Metropolitan Achievement Test Battery (new 
1970 edition) for Reading (Tests 1 & 2) and for Mathematics (Tests 6 and 7). 
Nearly 90 students began attending the second year's classes in September 1971 
with 8U of them completing the 1st of 3-trimesters in December of 1971. 

In accordance with the design requirement that 60$£ of the student body 
represent the Chinatown part of the Lower East Side community, a statistical 
breakdown revealed that only 5>2 ($0%) of enrollees were ethno-racially of mongoloid 
stock, and that the 39 Chinese who received grades at end of the 1st trimester 
represented only h6.W of the then student body of 8I4. This under-registration 
below the 60% criterion level for ethnic Chinese students for 1st and 2nd tri- 
mesters is amply shown below in Table 6. 
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The review of the ethnic balance for the 2nd trimester beginning 
January 1972 revealed that 12 of 2h new enrollees were Chinese, and that by 
the end of the 2nd trimester in March 1972, only 3h (h$*3%) were of Chinese 
background, as shown in Table 6. Seventy-five (75) students completed the 2nd 
trimester and received final grades. Three (3) of these were graduated, leaving 
the residual student body at N » 72. 

Tha third trimester opened ju3t before Aprii 1972 with 22 new students 
registering to bring the student number up to 9k; five (5) of them part-timers. 
Most of these new enrollee3 were Chinese, so that the percentage (up to ~$T% with 
part-timers) practically restored their balance to the 60% level required in the 
Program Proposal and Design. (See Table 6). 



Table 6 

ETHNIC BREAKDOWN 0? ENROLLMENT 
AT LOWER EAST SIDE PREP 1971-72 





Total on 


Re^ister^" 


Chinese 


B 1 


a c k 


Puerto Rican 


Other 






No. 


m 




No. 


No. 


111 


No. 


(%) 


No. 

""ill 


1st TrL-ne3ter 
Sept-Dec/«?1 




•88 


100 




ho 

U5.U 


21 


23.8 


Hi 


1?.9 


13 

3J4.7 


2nd Trimester 
Jan-Mar/ 1 72 




75 


100 




3U 

U5.3 


16 


21.3 


Hi 


18.6 


12 

16.0 


3rd Trimester 
Apr-Jun/«72 






100 




hh 

51.1 

* 


15 


17. u 


15 


17. U 


12 

lli.O 




1 


In continuous 


attendance all 3 trimesters 


- hi. 








2 


Returnees from 1970-71 - 55( 
New Enrollees 1971-72 - 33. 














3 


Full-time stud 


ents only; 5-part-tiir.e not entered in Apr.' 72 listing. 



Criteria for admission vere h^nered out in a 15-point document by the faculty- 
including streetworker staff and Break Free Board of Directors. These were designed 
to limit the alternative school to those dropout-returnees the administration could 
q expect to be able to deal with. The document was readied at the start of 1972. 

ERIC ^ 
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'/hose criteria included: minimum reading level equivalent to middle elementary 
school (lover for foreign born) and maximum reading level not to be above that' 
for junior high school. Referrals for admissi6n have to be accompanied by trans- 
cripts of former school work. Re-enrollment from trimester to trimester is to be 
dependent upon earning credit in more than one-half of courses taken the term 
before. Applicants are to be voted for admission by an Admissions Committee if 
the above criteria are met. Use of narcotic drugs, excepting those on a super- 
vised program of methadone maintenance, is disqualifying, and ifr occurring after 
admission, subjects the participant to immediate dismissal. Smoking of tobacco 
is permitted only in non-classroom areas. The resulting Urban Prep School as 
observed during its second year, and as confirmed by reports of administrators 
and streetworkers, is one of the few drug-free schools in New York City-all the 
more remarkable from the backgrounds of its student body. 

Admissions policy and procedures are detailed in Appendix E of this report. 

C u rric u 1 u m 

The school year has by student petition and faculty demand again been 
continued on a trimester basis, after a brief period in September 1 97 1 of restora- 
tion to the 2-semester system. The purpose was to alio* the students who have 
already lost a year or more from their careers by dropoutism to recapture as 
many credits as possible toward graduation in one school year. A number cf 
seniors would not otherwise have opportunity to graduate by June of 1972. 
Cutting from classes is penalized by a formula equivalent to one-half absence, 
and lateness is equivalent to one^uavter absence in penalty. Other infractions 
are dealt with by a point system modelled after State Motor Vehicle regulations, 
and rendering a student who accumulates 10 points eligible for suspension. 

A seven period student day plus a lunch break continues as the basic 
instructional unit of time with $ major subject periods, an elective subject, 
and a tutorial period. Periods have been of k0 minutes duration, running from 
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8:1$ A.M. to 1:2$ P.M. There have been no home room and no double periods. 

Table 7 lists the course offerings for the 1st and 2nd trimesters, each 
of 21* weeks duration. The great majority of courses are seen to be those re- 
quired for high school diploma with total offering at or above 33 courses per 
trimester. The four major studies groups were from the English language, math- 
ematics, sciences, and social studies disciplines. Thus the curriculum tended 
to reflect discrete areas in a formal or traditional framework. 



Insert Table 7 
(See Page 1?) 



Curriculum innovation has remained a somewhat deficient area. A film 
program was inaugurated for the second trimester, but reports on its use have 
not been received. The system of school-wide field trips which failed the first 
year has not been repeated except for several individual teacher-led class trips. 
Audiovisual materials and the language learning laboratory room remain as under- 
utilized areas, as does individualized or class group uses of programed instruc- 
tional materials. The trust company which donates extensive funds to this pro- 
gram through the Break Free non-profit community organization, and which has re- 
peatedly offered programed materials in launching one typing course through the 
auspices of its own extensive Training Division, has been remiss again this se- 
cond year in implementing this course. 

Individual student study projects have been reported on the increase during 
the second trLmester, but formal reporting on this area is wanting. An intramural 
sports program has grown during the second trimester, under the direction of street 
workers and featuring basketball contests with other alternative Urban Prep Schools 
All sports/physical education programs take place "off campus" and have not been 
observed by the evaluation agency. 

* Training Division, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company. ' ' 
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Table 7 

COURSES OFFERED AT LOWER EAST SIDE PREP — 2nd YEAR 



lot Trimester 

(September-December 1971) 

21 Required Major Courses # of Students 

English I 
English III 
English V 
English VII & VIII 
Lang,, Arts I (bilingual) 
Lang. Arts II (bilingual) 

General Math I 
Geometry I 
Trignoncmetry I 
Algebra I 
Algebra II 



General Science I 

Biology I 

Biology II 

Chemistry I 

Chemistry II 

Physics I 

World Geography I 
World History I 
U. S. History I 
Economics 

Ave. Ko. or Stud. /Class 

12 Elective & Minor Courses 



Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 



I 

II 

III & IV 
V & VI 



Chinese History I 
Black History 
Psychology 
Urban Economics 
Humanities 

A r t 

Photography 
Hygiene 

Ave. No. of Stud. /Class 
Stndent N • 86 



12 
20 

25 
16 
8 
7 

11 
17 
11 
21 
Hi 

9 

18 
5 

13 
9 
7 

10 
17 
19 

29 



7 
9 

$ 
7 

7 

2 
17 

a 

2 

22 
20 
21 

10*3 



2nd Trimester 

(December 1971-March 1972) 'j 

22 Required Major Courses # of Students 

English II 
English IV 
English VI 
English VIII 

Lang. Arts II (bilingual) 
Lang. ArtsIIi (bilingual) 

General Math II 
Geometry II 
Trigonometry II 
Algebra I 
Algebra II 

General Science II 



B i o 1 o 
B i o 1 o 

Chemistry 
Chemistry 
P h y s i 



c s 



World Geography 
World Geography 
World History 
U. S. History 
Economics 

Ave. No. of Stud. /Class 



I 
II 

I 
II 
II 

I 
II 
II 
II 



13 Elective & Minor Courses 



Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 

English Reading 
Chinese History 
Black History 
Sociology 
Urban History 
Typing 

Art 

Photography 
Hygiene 



I 

II 

III 

IV 



II 



Ave. No. of Stud./Class 
Student N - 75 



16 
12 
21 
11 
U 
5 

5 
11 
11 
9 

13 

8 
h 
16 

15 
13 
3 

12 
10 

15 

10 

13 

"Ic~F 



7 

12 
10 
h 

8 

It 

5 
19 
11 

8 

6 
9 
12 

9.0 



9 
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Coordination with Co operati ng High Schools 

Two large metropolitan Public High Schools have been custodian to the bulk 
of permanent record cards and folders of the majority of Prep School enrolleea 
who had dropped out of these two institutions. These "home" high schools have 
cooperated with the as yet unaccredited alternative Urban Prep School in awarding 
credit for all courses passed, and they have issued diplomas for those completing 
sufficient units of passed work to qualify them for the academic diploma. The 
agreement with the two high school principals for this process was negotiated 
during the first year of operation by the High School Projects Office of the 
Board of Education, City of New York in its overall supervisory role of publicly 
funded programs. Actual implementation of record-keeping and record entry in 
the record rooms at the home high schools devolves upon the Teacher -Coordinator 
whose assigned time at the home high school (in lieu of classroom assignment) 
allows hi* to work cooperatively with the school Guidance Counselors, Deans, and 
other Central Office staff. 

Although in theory, the guidance and counseling staffs of the home high 
schools were to be available to the Prep School for helping students with their 
problems, in practice the distance of the home schools and the burden of thou- 
sands of student to their staffs have rendered such assistance only theoretical. 
This functional unavailability of guidance and counseling at the home high schools 
has persisted this second year as well as the first. Such guidance and counseling 
as has been performed at the Prep School (a non-instructional program component- 
not funded by the New Tork State Urban Education grant) has continued to be per- 
formed within the Prep School almost entirely by the privately funded administra- 
tive staff (the Director, Assistant Director and Guidance Coordinator) working 
vith its privately funded cadre of dedicated streetworkers. 

In the first year, the teacher-coordinator was assigned from one of the 
"hone" high schools, but did not function fully in coordination, and that little 
only at oae of the t»o high schools. In this second year of operation, the home 
ERiC igh sch0ols have fBiled t0 assi S n **7 Person,^ and the teacher-coordinator has . 
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thus been employed from outside the city teaching staff as a "Certificate-of -Com- 
petency position with the accession of the principals of the cooperating high 
schools. The result has been a very great improvement in the keeping of records 
at both the Prep School and both home high schools; a great improvement in the 
testing program for learning disabilities; and, a high level of satisfaction on 
the part of the administration with the quality of this work—including the re- 
presentation of the school to the educational community in area-wide conferences 
attended by the teacher-coordinator. 

The activities of the Prep School have not been considered well-reported 
to the cooperating hone high schools in the first year, and in fact, no experience 
from Lower East Side Prep was tapped in the creation of the "Haaren Kini-Schools 
Complex." In this second year, a closer level of informational contact has been 
achieved, but no particular actions have been taken through Spring, 19 7 2. 

In one area of contention, the two home high schools have continued receiving 
per pupil state aid for those who have returned to an educational program at Lower 
East Side Prep. These enrollees are officially carried on the home high school 
register in an empty class— the supposed point of origin. Yet, no faculty time 
has been given to the Urban Prep School by the Public High School administrations, 
even in the face of a great need for services of a reading specialist or of an 
English-as-a-Second Language specialist. 

A third school whose operations include those on the high school level 
ha3 agreed to accredit certain course offerings and grant diplomas in specially 
approved cases. This is the private Dalton School. Closer general cooperation 
between Dalton and the Lower East Side Prep School has been sought, but to date 
has not been well implemented. 
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Coordination *ith Reimbursible Programs Unit 

As in the first year of operation, various problems have arisen with respect 
to payment of state funded teaching staff and with respect to purchase of education- 
al materials and equipment budgeted for and specified in the yearly State Urban 
Education Program Proposal, as approved at Albany. 

The school year 1971-72 saw the imposition of the new Forms 25-3000,00*9, 
Position Control Sheets (copies in sextuplicate for use in decentralized programs) 
which covered Certificate-of -Competency (C-O-C) positions employed by this project. 
As result of last minute changes, teachers were not paid until the latter part of 
the second month (October) resulting in severe financial burdens as well as morale 
problems. At this point, Break Free, Inc., the private funding organization having 
legal and fiscal responsibility to the Urban Prep School stepped forward and ad- 
vanced funds to teachers against their salaries. 

Equally distressing to the implementation of the innovative aspects of the 
course offerings for the second year has been the very considerable delays and 
difficulties encountered in using up funds for the materials and equipment planned 
for the second year. These materials, crucial to the development of mediated 
instruction, audiovisual assistance to teachers and students, and to proper 
operation of the learning laboratory facility at the Prep School have been 
beset by many problems. These include changes in forms used from those in 
use at initiation of the program. Currently used are the "Reimbursible Program 
Purchase Order" forms 25-27U5.01.9 100M 3-71 which must be prepared in 
octuplicate. An originally stated $25*00 minimum order requirement per 
"R. P« P. 0. rt form was at one point stated as changed to $£0.00 minimum 
per order, cancelling in one fell swoop many prior orders. Conflicts arose 
out of interpretations as to what was programed materials, audiovisual materials 
and equipment. Orders filling more than one sheet were pulled apart, parts 
returned to the Prep School or misplaced^ Equipment orders were denied in 



mid-year on the grounds that multiple bids had not been submitted even though 
nc such communication had been given to these modestly funded projects during 
the first year or earlJ-ier for this second school year. Because some vendors 
have not been paid fcr r long periods, at least one has announced refusal to 
deliver the balance or f a large order to the Prep School, or to do further 
business with the School System. The processing of all orders through the 
High School Projects Office, both on its way up to the Reimbursible Programs 
Unit of the Board of Education, City of New York and back down, instead of 
directly to the Prep School, could well be reexamined. 

With the school- year drawing to a close, the unsuccessful attempt to 
push through budget n-'-'dif ication requests to rapidly use up the allocated funds 
for instructional materials and equipment leaves the project under equipped, 
frustrating the implementation of innovative practice and retaining an unjusti- 
fiable and sizable urvu3ed amount of $12,130. to be tansf erred to other programs 
to the detriment of t-ae Urban Prep School, the concept of alternative education, 
and its motivated car- e of low S-E-S student-returnees. 



End of Chapter II *** 



Ill EVALUATION DESIGN, OBJECTIVES AND MEANS OF MEASUREMENT 

As submitted and later approved in the document forwarded to the State 
Education Department, Spring 1971, the * program objectives and the evaluation 
methods, procedures and instruments used to evaluate each are abstracted below 
for the second year of operation of the project. 

Objective 1 . 

To provide 80 disadvantaged potential and actual high school dropouts in 
the Chinatown-Lower East Side area of New York City with an educational program 
that will result in at least 1*0 percent improvement in the 1971-72 school year 
attendance as compared to attendance of the same students during the previous 
academic year, as determined by examination of both sending high school and 
Prep School attendance records. The exception will be Prep School students 
continuing on for a second year who will maintain an attendance record equi- 
valent to that achieved jjj this alternative school during their first year. 

Method and Procedure ; The extent to which implementation of the first 
objective has led to improved attendance will fa* assessed by examination and 
recording of the home high schools and Lower East Side Prep School attendance 
records for students in their first year at the Prep School. Means and standard 
deviations will be calculated and listed for comparative rates of absence for 
the two comparison years. Either a correlated t - test or an appropriate non- 
parametric statistical test will be computed. Statistically significant. diff- 
erences between the 1971-72. school year and previous year of public school 
attendance is expected. 

Objective 2 . 

To continue an educational program that will enable 80 potential and actual 
dropout-returnees to manifest an improvement of 2$-$Of in academic achievement in 
^every major subject area as measured-by commercially available achievement tests 
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in widespread use, administered on a before -to-after basis. These sane students 
will also manifest a statistically significant rate of Improvement in reading 
ability as shown on the revised Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Advanced 1970 
edition compared to reading test scores shown by these same students during 
previous years. 

Method and Procedure : The extent to which the Prep School program has 
led to manifest improvement in academic achievement in every major subject area 
will be determined by widely used commercially available achievement tests keyed 
to each subject area. The extent to which the program has resulted in statis- 
tically significant rate of growth in reading ability will be determined by a 
major standardized achievement test. 

The achievement test in each subject area, selected at the start of 
tfie school year, will be administered as a pre-test at the beginning of the year's 
program and as a post-test at the end of each course subject content in order to 
determine the extent of student progress made through the duration of course 
content. It is expected that students will show an improvement of 2$-$(% from 
pre-test to post-test. 

Scores attained on the revised Advanced Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
1970 edition by Prep School students will be analyzed and compared to scores ob- 
tained by the same students in the previous year of Public School record prior 
to their dropping out. Students for whom comparative data is available are ex- 
pected to manifest a statistically significant rate of improvement for the 1971- 
1972 school year compared to the previous year of record for these same students. 
Where previous data are missing, the Metropolitan Achievement Test Battery -for 
reading and arithmetic areas, Advanced 1970 edition, will be given as pre-test 
and as post-test at the beginning and again at the end of the 1971-72 school 
year. 

Means and standard deviations will be calculated and listed. A 
correlated t test or an appropriate nonparametric statistical test will be computed 
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on the Metropolitan Achievement test data* In all cases, statistically sig- 
nificant differences are expected* 

Objective 3 » 

To enable 80 disadvantaged potential and actual dropout-returnees to 
make progress toward their high school diploma by acquisition of from U056-605C 
wore high school credits toward graduation compared to the number of credits 
acquired by the same students during the previous academic year. The excep- 
tion will be Prep School students continuing on for a second year who will 
maintain a level of credit acquisition equivalent to that achieved in this 
alternative school during their first year. 

» Method and Procedure : The extent to which the students in the Prep School 
program for their iirst year have acquired at least Uo£ more high school credits 
toward graduation .will be determined by counting the number of courses credited 
in the current/year at the Prep School with the number of courses credited on 
their permanent record forms at the home high school for their previous year in 
attendance before dropping out. For second year enrollees, number of credits 

earned will be listed side by side for the two years at . h. e. , Prep School. 

^eans and standard deviations will be calculated and listed. A correlated 
t test or an appropriate nonparametric statistical test will be computed on the 
comparative data ]f rem the two school years. Statistically significant differences 
are expected in the first instance for new enrollees; no significant differences 
are expected for second year students. 

Objective U ♦ 

To provide all non-English speaking or bi-lingual students in the Prep 
School program with instruction that will result in at least a 33% gain in pro- 
ficiency in English as measured by either a standardized test or a professionally 

developed experimental English language proficiency measure for English-as-a-Second 
O Language students adrdnistered to on a before-to-after instruction basis bj> the 
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teacher -coordinator or Language Arts subject supervisor. 

Method and Procednire t The extent to which bi-lingual students have shown 
at least a 33% gain in proficiency in English will be measured by a standardized 
test or a professionally developed experimental English language proficiency 
measure for English-as-ii-Second Language students • 

The above described standardized or professionally developed language 
proficiency instrument ••'ill be administered as a pre-test at the beginning of the 
program and as a post-t^ st at the end of the program year in order to determine 
the extent of progress Jtade by non-English speaking and bi-lingual students ex- 
posed to special remedi.=Ll language arts and language laboratory Instruction, An 
average gain score of at least 33% among these students from pre- to post-test is 
antic ipated. 

Means and standard deviations will be calculated and lib ted. A 
correlated t test or an appropriate nonparametric statistical test will be 
computed on the comparative pre- and post-test data. Statistically significant 
differences are expected between pre-test and post-test. 

Objective 5 # 

To implement the Prep School's structured program and innovative curricular 
components aimed at credits toward graduation and academic rehabilitation :-eing 
continued for disadvantaged students of the area with its £ hour daily schedule 
of 5 major subject classes, 1 tutorial class and 1 elective classj and with its 
supplementary community-to-school services rendered under the supervision of 
CoMunity Liaison Workers. An important part of this implementation objective 
and the implementation of Objective # h will be the complete utilization of a 
Language Laboratory facility under development during the first year of- the 
program 1970-71* 

* 

Method and Procedure : To describe the scope, organization and extent of 
implementation of the innovative curriculum under development at Lower East Side 
ERlC reParat ° ry Sch ° 01 duricS ^ 1971 ~ 72 acad *gi^ year* Included in this aspect of 
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the eraluation will be the assessment of student attitude, teacher attitude, and 
the statements made by administrators, Community Liaison Workers and community 
agencies. 

School records and documents will be reviewed. Classrooms will be 
observed and faculty meetings attended throughout the school year. Interviews 
in depth will be conducted with administrators, Community Liaison Workers (called 
-Streetworkers" at the level of operation in the Urban Prep School), and other staff. 
A biographical data form will be completed on every teacher. All students will be 
surveyed by questionnaire form regarding their attitudes toward attending the 
Lower East Side Preparatory School. All facilities and curricular materials 
will be examined in considerable detail. 

Descriptive analyses will be made of the findings from these above- 
described diverse components. Where appropriate, frequency of response and 
content analysis will be presented by means of tables or charts with descrip- 



tions. 



*** End of Chapter III *-** 
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IV FINDINGS OP THE THREE TRIMESTERS 

As distinguished from the descriptive observations of the program in operation 
and its problems as elaborated in the preceding sections, Chapter IV focuses on 
"hard data" obtained, in accordance with evaluation objectives #1 through #5, 
inclusive as listed in Chapter III. 

Attendance for Evaluation Objective ffl 

Attendance records for the three trimesters have been completed for the 14 week 
attendance time blocks September - December 1971, December 1971 - March 1972, and 
March - June 1972. The number of available compete student records for these 
3 trimesters has been N - 69, N = 59 and N =* 58 respectively. The average data 
summaries appear below in the Triple Study Table #8. This shows that the mean 
absence rate for the first trimester of 6.1 days tended to increase slightly to 
7.5 days mean absence rat.e per student for the second trimester, and to 7.7 days 
for the third trimester. The total for the school year was 21.3 days. 



Insert Table 8 
(See Page 30) 



The city-wide absence rate (1971-72 school year) of 50,8 days-academic high 
schools and of 3 9.8 days-vocational, high schools, is certainly very much greater 
than twice that of the Urban Prep School as Tabls 8 shows. Two important inter- 
mediate variables that influenced attendance at the Urban Prep School to lower 
absence rates have been identified: 

• (1) Students exceeding 10 days absence per trimester were placed under 
automatic suspension by the Student Rules in force for 1971-72; their Individual 
cases then investigated with horr.e visits by the st-reetworker staff. Reinstatement 
9 could only occur with proper doctor's certification; others were usually dropped 
from the register, 39 
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Table 8 

TRIPLE STUDY OF ATTENDANCE, GRADES AND CREDITS EARNED 
LOWER EAST SIDE PREP 1971-72 



1st T rimester 
Sept-Dec/71 (69 days) 
Register = 88 
Stud. Rec. for N « 69* 

2nd _Trim eater 
Dec-Mar/72 (59 days) 
Register =75 
Stud. Rec. for N - 59 

3rd Trim ester 
Mar-Jun/72 ("57 cays) 
Register = 86 
Stud. Rec. for N = 58* 



Cqiob ined 3 Trimesters 
Sept-Jun772 (177 days) 

Total Ave. Abs.(Days) 
Percent of Absence {%) 
Total Ave. Att.(Day 3 ) 
Percent of Attnd. (%) 

City-Wide H.S. Attnd . 
1971-72 Sch. Yr. 

(186 Days) 

Total Ave. Abs. (Days) 
Percent of Absence (2) 

Tot. Ave. Att. (Days) 
Percent of Attnd. (%) 



ABSENCE RATE 
Ave. Days & Pet, 

(Dy)&(S) 



6.1 



7.5 



8.8J6 



12.72 



7.7 



13.32 



L.E.S.P. 

Prep School 

21.3 
11.52 
163.7 
88.52 



FINAL TERM AVE. 
(Each Trinester) 
Percent (2) 



66.82 



AVE. CREDITS EARNED 
(Each Trimester) 
(Carnegie Units) 



3.1 c.u. 



71.42 



72.82 



3.6 c.u, 



City-Wide 
Acad. H.S, 



A. 8 c.u. 



Cit7~Wi.de 
Vocat. H.S, 



50.8 
27.32 

135.2 
72.72 



39.8 
21.42 

146.1 
78.62 



Loss of data occurred for reasons of student suspension 
or dropout from those registered at start of each 
triir.es ter. 

Hence, student N for data smaller than Register for 
each term. 
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(2) Student Rules invoked a point penalty system for lateness and cutting 

equal tos 4 latenesses =» 1 absence; and, 
2 cuts « 1 absence. 

Thus the absence rates shown in Table 8, already much lower than the city-wida high 
school average were inflated by the point penalty system, penalizing individuals 
absenting themselves from individual classes, even when present in the physical 
facility during the school day. City-wide attendance in public high schools has 
no 10-day suspension rule, and no formula equating absence with cutting classes 
or lateness. 

Table 9 summarizes the comparative absence rates of students completing their 
year at Lower East Side Prep with their previous year at the public "home" high 
school of origin prior to their dropping out. Because of incompleteness or unavail- 
ability of records of some students, only 27 enrollees hud records sufficient for 
the 2-year comparative study. Many students of Chinese origin had less than a 
full year at the heme high schools having attended schools in Hong Kong or Taiwan. 



Insert Table 9 
(See page 32) 



With absence at the Urban Prep School under 20 days for the school year, and 
that in the public high school of origin nearly 3 times as great on the average, 
the value on the correlated ■f-test was statistically highly significant at the 
99* probability level. The percent "of improvement was 66.7* which greatly exceeded 
the kOf> criterion level of improvement for attendance cited for Evaluation Objective 
it. 

Students attending Lower East Side Prep a second year, maintained attendance 
records fully comparable with their attendance records at the prep School the year 
before, as show in the lower part of Table 9. The difference between the two-years 
. of record at the Prep School was not statistically significant at the 952 level of 
ER J C probability by means of correlated «t» test. Hence, that part of the criterion was 



Table 9 

STABILITY OF ATTENDANCE AT LfWER EAST SIDE PREP — TWO YEARS 



1st YEAR EHROT.TiF.KS 



LoWer East Side Prep 

(1971 - 1972) 
3 - Trine ate rs 

Absence/ Percent 
177 Da73 of Abe. 



Last Public Hi<*h School 

(< 1WD 
2-Semesters 

Absence/ Percent of 
186 D ays Absence (%\ 



Difference 



Diff. in Percent of 
Days Diff. (*) 



N => 27 19^3 



10.456 



57.7 



31.2* 



38.4 



20.8* 



•t- Test: t calc- = 7.098^ t#w = 2.779 



(deg. of freedom 

a 

. . Difference is Significant 0 p =* .99 
Criterion Test: 

' .667 



26) 



D ifference | *) 



20.8% 
31 .236 



K. S c Base (*) " 

66.7* ^ Criterion Level @ 40*. 



2nd YEAR ENROLLEES 



Lower East Side Prep 

(1971 - 72) 
3 - Trimesters 



N « 26 

N =* 8 
(for "t" 
test) 



Absence/ 
177 Days 

19.3 
21 .4 



Percent 
of Abs r 

10.4* 

11.5* 



Lower East Side Prep 

(1970 - 71) 
2-Semestars 

Absence/ Percent of 
119 D ays Absence (*) _ 



10.3 
12.0 



8.7* 
10.1* 



Percent of 
Difference (*) _ 

1.7* 
1.4* 



Correlated "t" test: ^ cale " 0.0694 < t Q5 « 2.365 



(degrees of freedom ■ 7) 



• . No Significant Difference 

Between Two Years of Enrollment 
in Absence Rate at L. E. S. P. 
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also met for Evaluation Objective #1, namely; students in their second year at the 
Urban Prep School maintained an attendance level which while slightly greater in 
absence rate, was not statistically significantly higher than that for their first 
year in attendance. 

Academic Achievement for Evaluation Objective #2 

Pre-test date was received for every major subject during the 1st trimester 
by November 1971. Teaching faculty to a man had rejected the standardized subject 
natter tests given them in their subject areas in September and developed their 
own "In-House" testing program under the leadership of their administration. Hence, 
the delay allowing six (6) weeks of instruction to partially inflate pre-test scores. 
Table 10 shows these scores which in pre-testing ranged in group averages from 27.2* 
to 80.6* with mean at 47.4*. Post-testing was completed at the end of the 2nd tri- 
mester in March 1972. Courses like English, Biology, Physics and History represent 
2-term or "yearly" blocks while Algebra I, Algebra II, and Economics were single 
term (one-trimester) measures. Post-test averages ranged from 42.8* to 77.5* with 
mean average at 61.7* (the range had been narrowed and the mean raised approximately 
14*). Thus the average gain fell for all subjects combined considerably below the 
expected minimum criterion level of 25-50* improvement as stated in Evaluation 
Objective #2, 



Insert Table 10 
(See Page 34) 



The expected criterion of 25-50* improvement in average class gain from pre- 
to post-test was shown in only seven (7) of 16 courses studied in Table 10. Criticd 
areas failing to meet the criterion established for the second objective include*; 
all oi English, most of advanced science courses, history and foreign language (Span- 
ish). 

A data analysis shown in Table 10 has been the use of the "G» Ratio (or percentage 
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Table 1 0 



"IN-HOUSE" SUBJECT MATTER TESTING AT LOWER EAST SIDE PREP 
PRE-POST PROGRESS PHASES — (TWO TRIMESTERS) 



Fall 1971 
Spring 1972 



Major Subjects 
bv One -Term Sc 
Yearly 
Blocks 


Average 
Pre— test 
Score 
Nov/ 1 71 


No. of 
Students ' 


Average 
Post— test 
Score 
May/«72 


No. of 

Student s f 


Average 

Gain 

Score 

(*) 


n(jn 

(Gain} 
Ratio 1 
(decimal] 


English 

Lower Division 


64.1 


35 


65.5 


20 


+ 1.4 


•04 


English 2 
Upper Division 


42.5 


48 


50.7 


29 


+ 8.2 


♦ 14 


General 
Mathematics 


76.5 


11 


69.0 


9 


- 7.5 


-.24 


Algebra 
I 


31.1 


17 


65.7 


3 


+34.6 


.50* 


Algebra m 
II 


37o3 


13 


71.4 


7 


+34.1 


.54* 


Geometry 


35.7 


13 


65.8 


6 


+30.1 


.47 






q 




Q 




i.i 


Biology 


46.3 


11 


49.3 


8 


+ 3.0 


0O6 


Chemistry 


31.9 


9 


42.8 


4 


+10.9 


.16 


n y s x c s 






(ImU 


.? 


+43.8 




World 
Geography 


46.3 


12 


67.0 


7 


+20.7 


.39 


World 
History 


57.1 


29 


66.4 


15 


+ 9.3 


.22 


American 
History 


60.7 


22 


64.6 


11 


+ 3.9 


.10 


Economics 


30.7 


30 ■ 


63.3 


31 


+32.6 


.47 


Chinese 
History 


42.6 


14 


77.5 


2 


+34.9 


.61* 


Spanish 

Upper Division 


80.6 


8 


61.9 


14 


-18.7 


-.96 



1 

2 



Actual Average Gain Score divided into Maximum Possible Gain. 

Lower Division =» English 1,2,3 & 4. 
Upper Division = English 5,6,7 & 



Criterion Level S G = «50 exceeded,. Based on work of: R. J. Fanning. 
Instruction Project — Annual Report 1965-66 . Office of Instruction & 
Board of Education of the City of New *fork7 pp. 23-25. 

^ Student No. in Post-test smaller than Pre-test No., but always made up 
individuals of same set (class) present at Pre-testing. 



Frog., timed 
Curriculum, 



of 
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of possible gain) based on R. J. Fanning' s work in the Programed Instruction Project 
of the Board of Education, City of New York during the middle 1960's. Whereas, stat- 
istical tests of significance only show whether pre-to-post-test changes were due to 
chance, the "G" Ratio relates the gain in post-test scores to the possible (maximum) 
gain the learner could make, thus correcting for unusually high or low scores on pre- 
tests. Two other reasons for abandoning statistical tests of significance are made 
here. One, are the critically small sample sizes remaining at post-test time after 
dropouts and transfers in a number of classes adequate for correlated studies of 
individual scoresj whereas, "G n Ratio deal with class group averages allowing use of 
unequal class numbers of students. Secondly, these teacher made tests were entirely 
unvalidated instruments. Not one teacher had tried out his preliminary tests on a 
student samp] a before running it off for class. Thus justification for a standard 
statistical analysis is hard to make. In the analysis here shown in the last column 
of Table 10, only four (4) courses out of 16 produced in their post-test gains changes 
classifiable as at or above the G> .50 ratio as high performer courses in learning 
gains — Algebra I, Algebra II, Physics, and Chinese History (see Appendix i for 
the Chinese History "In-House" test as example of a test measuring a "high performer" 
course). And in fact, five courses produced either close to zero gain, or losses in 
»G« Ratio pre-to-post-test, suggesting that little learning took place in Lower Division 
English classes (English 1, 2, 3 and 4), General Mathematics, Biology, American History, 
and Upper Division Spanish. Poor results with "In-House" subject matter testing might 
be related to whether proper test administration has taken place as well as to whether 
there was adequate content validity in the teacher-made tests. 

At end-year conference time (June 1972) with feedback from this design component, 
there was agreement on the administrative level and with some teachers that for the 
3rd. year of operation, subject-matter testing should require uniform use of standard- 
ized tests. This was an especially important decision insofar as faculty sentiment 
had forced a change from the design requirement of using standardized testing—a 
change which did not yield results favorable to the instructional program. 
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Standardiz ed Achievement — A Blmodal Distributi on 
for Evaluation Objective ~§ 2. 1 — 

In accordance with part of design objective #2., student change in comparative 
position at start and at end of the school year on a standardized instrument for 
reading comprehension on the widely used Metropolitan Achievement Test Battery, 
Advanced Form F, 1970 edition, published by Harcourt, Brace & Jovanovich of New York, 
was measured. Table 11 presents this data for both pre- and post-test with differences 
computed in accordance with Evaluation Objective #2., and includes a correlated 
Student's »t« test for significance of change in reading comprehension and for 
problem-solving in mathematics. 



Insert Table 11 
(See page 37) . 



In general, over the academic or school year, Table 11 shows that mean student 
gains in reading achievement were in the order of 2 years on a grade equivalent 
measure, moving from an average reading comprehension level below that for junior 
high school (below 0. E. 7 th grade) to first year senior high school level (greater 
than G. E. 9 th grade). Thus the instructional program at Lower East Side Prep had 
a tendency to compensate for the deficiency in reading comprehension and vocabulary. 
In mathematics problem solving, the change from grade equivalent 7.9 to 8.6 signifi- 
cant at the W% probability level, represented only an approximation to normally 
expected growth in less than one academic year. And, in fact the standard deviation 
for math, problem solving of ±0.5 year grade equivalent was nearly as large as the 
observed growth change of +0.7 year. 

The very small gains shown in English subject matter testing (see Table 10, page 
30 and the large gain shown in standardized Metropolitan Achievement Testing appearing 
to have removed much of the deficit in reading comprehension appear inconsistent. In 
this connection, the teacher-coordinator studied the relationship between teachers' 
grades and Metropolitan Achievement Test scores in reading comprehension. 



Table 11 



CHANGE IN STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS ~ ADVANCED '70 METRO. ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 
MR EAST SIDE PREP. FALL 1971 - SPRING 1972 (9 MONTHS) 



TEST 1, 



M 2. 1EST 5. ■ TEST 6. TEST 7. 

Mb. 



PRE-TEST 
FALL/71 NH01 

Means (l) 

POST-TEST 
JUNE/72 N- 61 

Keans (X) 

Mean Diff . 
(0 



Standard 



« Deviation 
1 (s.d.) 



CORRELATED 
H" TEST* 



N - 53 



Word Knowledge Read. Comprehens. Math. Computation Math, Concepts Prcbir Solving 
OX ML Mi Ml. GX Ml. S& Ml, SA Gi, Pctl, 



84 7.2 33 



94 9.0 $1 



1.8 18 



83 6.8 31 



98 9.4 55 



2,6 24 



-Ji 

f 

+0.6 G.E. 



t 



calc. ° MB 
> 



t .01 a 



2.683 



98 8.3 38 



108 10,0 56 



1.7 18 



85 6.6 26 



94 8,1 42 



1.5 16 



95 7.9 37 



100 8,6 44 



0,7 07 



If 

+0.5 G.E. 



Highly Significan 
P ■ 99?, 



> 



\ Significant 
8 P ■ 951 



As reported to New M State Education department on KinFora - M. I, R. 

, (Mailed Interim Information Fora - page 46), 



The graph (histogram) of the average Metropolitan Achievement scores for reading " 
comprehension for those earning grades in all major subjects for the first trimester 
September-December 1971 —the term in which the Metro, test was taken) has been 
presented below as a frequency distribution in Table 12. 



Insert Table 12 
(See Page 39) 



The 10 class intervals of Table 12 at 10 percentage points each represent the 
average of teachers' grades in all subjects, and form the 10 columns. The frequency 
in each interval are the rows across, building down from the top with the modal stu- 
dents lying in the 7th class interval ■ 60-69* inclusive, and median at 62. C#. The ' 
mean or average score for 88 students was 66. 8£ (see Table 8 - page 30 for first tri- 
mester). The distribution is essentially a single normal curve, skewed slightly left. 

The second score for each student on the distribution of Table 12 is the Advanced 
Metro, score for Reading Comprehension on the pre-test given as grade equivalent. 
These have been ranked in ascending order from the top within each class interval. 
Except for the extremes of the range, these standardized achievement scores, upon 
visual inspection, appear like a random distribution bearing little or no relation 
to the grades earned in course study. Testing this visual inspection as an hypothesis, 
a Pearson's Correlation Coefficient test has been performed on the data. The resulting 
correlation coefficient ( r ) is shown below: 
n = ?0.0 

£ *y = 31,123.0 

£ x = 713.6 
£ y - 5,^69.5 
X y 2 - 339,165.7 
Pearson's r = - 0.1 

This r = - 0.1 signifies there is no correlation between grades earned and the 
results on Metropolitan Achievement Test for reading. 
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Table 12 

J HISTOGRAM.. (GRAFU) .OP STUDENT GRADES, ASSIGNED. BHEACHERS, 

1 . Trimester . 1971. -J 972 



Lover East Side Prep 




50'-59* 



E 



17 
18. 

19 
20 



.First. Figure ~. Average. Grade ir^ Percent, 

I Second figure j-. Advanced Meiro' ; '70 

■ ' ii i 

Achievement Score }n 
irade Equivalent. J 



22 



23.. 
7k. 
.25.. 
24 



9 
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Table 13 belcw presents a second histogram or graph of the same data 
rearranged according to class intervals on the Advanced Metro. « 7 0 Reading 
Achievement Test, taken Fall 19 7 1. 



Insert Table 13 
(See Page I4I) 



The major newly observable factor clearly evident from observing Table 13 
is the multiple peaked distribution. There are 26 students in the low reading 
(middle elementary equivalent) range of Grade Equivalent I4. 0-5.9; 2k students in 
the middle range (upper elementary grades) of Grade Equiv. 6.0-7.9; and 20 in the 
upper range (senior high school) peak of 11.0-12.9 Grade Equiv. in reading. This 
contrasts sharply H ith the single modal distribution of Table 12 based on report 
card averages from combined student course achievement and the subjective judgment 
of all teachers, further confirming the. just presented fact that standardized achieve- 
ment score and student grade achievement scores averaged tend to be uncorrected, 
statistically. Note the very low number of students J* the junior high school read- 
ing rang at Grade Equivalent 8.0-9.9. Note also that report card failures are more 
heavily weighted in the lowest .peak (G.E. h.0-k.9) and relatively fewest in the 
upper peak - 20, 12 and 6 respectively in the three peaks from lowest to highest. 
There appears to be no ethnic correlates of this multi-modal distribution . - 

Clearly two-thirds of the Urban Prep School population of dropout-returnees 
has been reading below basic junior high school level set at below Grade Equiva- 
lent 8.0. 

Credits Earned Toward Graduation 
for Evaluation Obj ective #y. 

Major subjects and subjects required for graduation from the language arts, 
mathematics, sciences and social studies areas bear one point each per course per- 
trimester - equivalent to the so-called Carnegie Unit System. Certain minor sub- 
jects and electives - typing, art, photography,' psychology, urban sociology bear 
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one-half credit. The credits and half-credits have been conferred upon earning 
a final grade of 65$ or greater, based upon teacher selection and judgment, and 
usually supported a passing grade in the final examination for each subject. 

In accordance w i ;.h Evaluation Objective #3, Table 8 (The Triple Study table 
of Attendance, Grndes and Credits Earned— page 30) gives the longitudinal results 
for both credit; -nod and the final report card average upon which credits earned 
vas determined among the entire student body for the three (3) trimesters, with 
registers of 69 available out of 88, 59 out of 75, and 58 out of 86, respectively. 
On the average, each student earned \ credit more during the 2nd trimester and 
over 1 and £ credits more by end of the 3rd trimester, having gone from 3.1 cr. 
to 3.6 to 4.8 average credits earned. Correspondingly, final grade averages 
rose h.()% between 1st and 2nd trimesters and 1 more for a total of 6.C# by end 
of the school year into the low 70«s£. Approximately twenty (20) students dropped 
out or were suspended each term, so that these records would tend to be slightly 
inflated through self-selection among those remaining in the student body with 
the more unproductive members having dropped out or been suspended. 



Refer Back to Table 8 — Columns 2 and 3 
(See page 30) 



According to Evaluation Objective #3, dropout-returnees would acquire from 
4Q£ - 602 more high school credits (defined in terms of the "standard Carnegie Unit") 
at the Urban Prep School than in their 'home" public high schools during their last 
year of public record before dropping out. Because of student attrition, incomplete 
records at the home high schools, and a high proportion of students from Cnina (more 
than one-half the student body, many with no comparable available transcripts), the 
number of persons for whom 2-year records were available for the correlational study 
of significance of differences in number of credits earned was only twenty-seven (27). 

Table 14 (upper part) details the correlated study of credits earned over the 

Q A "0-year period by means of Student's "t" test . Insert Table 14 

ERIC ,6(5 (See page 43) 
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Table 14 



CORRELATION AND COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CREDITS EARNED 
Lower East Sid -a Prep. vs. Public H. S. of Origin 

(1 9 7 0 - 1 9 7 2) 



St udent n =» ? 7_ 



CARNEGIE 
UNITS 
(c. u.) 



Total Credits 
Earned 
L.E.S.P. '71-'72 

10.6 



Total Credits 
Earned 
Last H, S. '70-' 71 

4.9 



D i f f e r e n c e 



.±5.7 



Performance Over Criterion : Criterion = 40% - 60^. 
5.7 



4.9 



40* - 60* 



CARNEGIE 
UNITS 
(c. u. ) 



Correlated "t" Test ! 

Calculated t = 5.606 



t.01 = 2.779 



(degr. freedom » 26) 



• • Significant Difference @ p = .99 



Total Credits 
Earned 
L.E.S.P. '71-'72 

(Seco nd Year n =ZJ) 

10.6 



Total Credits 
Earned 
L.E.S.P. '70-»71 

( First Year n=25 ) 

7.6 



D i f f e 



r e n c e 



+ 3.0 



P erformance Over Criterion : Criterion 2nd Yr. = 1st Yr. =7.6 c.u. 
~ 39.$% (Performance 2nd Yr. over 1st Yr. ) 

♦ 

• • Performance Maintained or Exceeded (Criterion Met!) 
No "t" Test Performed! 
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The first part of Table 14 gives the credits earned by 27 participants during 
school year 1971 - 72 at Lower East Side Prep as totalling 10.6 (average) credits 
earned. Only 4^9 average credits were earned the year of dropout from the public 
high schools. The difference of + 5.7 credits earned at the Urban Prep School 
over that earned at the public high school was 116.3/&, considerably above the 
criterion level of 4Q£ - 6<# set forth in the design. Thus the criterion level 
for Evaluation Objective #3 was handsomely met. Further correlational testing 
the two columns of figures for the -7 participants in the two-year correlational 
study yielded a "t" score of 5*606. V/ith 26 degrees of freedom, this proved to 
be highly significant at the 93% probability level. 

The two-year study of comparative credits earned entirely within the Urban 
Prep School for those continuing a second year forms the lower part of Table 14 
With figures for the first year of operation at Lower East Side Prep taken from 

y 

Table 8 (page 46 — Final Report-First Year of Opera^ion-IXWER EAST SIDE PREP.- 
Nov. 1971 > Bureau of Educational Research). It shows (central coluim) an average 
of 7»6 credits earned over a 3-tr?jnester school year for n = 25 students with 
standard deviation ± 6.88. This is 71. 7£ fewer credits earned than in the second 
year of operation. In effect then, the second part of the condition stated in 
Evaluation Objective #3 that students in their second year at the Urban Prep School 
will maintain a level of credit acquisition equivalent to that achieved during 
their first year, has been exceeded considerably rather than simply maintained. 
A student by student correlational analysis by "t" test on this latter data has 
not been deemed necessary and has not bean performed. 

Graduates of the Second Year and 
Follow-up of First Year's Graduates 

Ancillary to Evaluation Objective #3 is the record of students who upon 
completing sufficient credits earned, received diplomas from the Urban Prep School. 
Technically the diplomas were issued from the home public high schools — Haaren 

or Seward Park H. S., or from the private Dalton School, since Lowe? East Side Prep, 
is a non-accredited experimental alfp^hative "off campus" school program. 
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Specific data are as follows: 

Two (2) completed requirements by end of 1st trimester, December 1971. 
Three (3) completed requirements by end of 2nd trimester, March 1972. 
Twenty-eight (28) completed requirements by end of 3rd trimester, 
June 1 9 7 2. 

The above thirty-three (33) students received academic diplomas at a gradua- 
tion ceremony 2£th Juno at a church near the Urban Prep School. This constituted 
just under l/3rd of the total school enrollment durirg the school year. Twenty-fi^e 
(2£) of these graduates had applied for admission to corasunity and four-year college 
twenty-three (23) had been accepted for September 197 2 j two (2) had been rejected. 
Eight (8) enrollees from amonjg this graduating group had not applied for post sec- 
ondary training by summar 1972, but one of these had entered military service. 

From the Final Report of the First Year of Operation -- Lower East Side Pres. 
1970-71 , there were claimed to be 10 graduates, although only names of nine were 
received and catalogued for that report. A one-year follcw-up of their 10 listed 
graduates was performed by the College Student Advisor of Break Free, the funding 
agency and legally constituted sponsor of the Prep School. Eight (8) of these 
graduates had remained in their college programs through one-year; one (l) was 
continuing after a year in a Technical Institute; and, one (l) was continuing 
his apprenticeship to a craft Union. 

The above described data on the graduates of the second year are summarized 
below in Table 15. The large number of graduating seniors and the high percentage 
of those accepted into colleges is a signal achievement of the alternate school 
program in having worked with these dropout-returnees. 



Insert Table 15 
(See Page U6) 
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Table 15 

» 

GRADUATES OF LOWER EAST SIDE PREP (1?71 -1972) 



1st 

Trimester 

ACADEMIC 
DIPLCHAS 2 

Register (n) 88 

Percent 

Graduating 2.32 



2nd 

Trimester 
3 
75 

V.C2 



3rd 

Trimester 



28 
86 

32.6* 



Yearly Summary 
(1971 - 1972) 

33 
104 

31.7* 



33 ACADEMIC 
DIPLOMA 
HOLDERS 

Number (n) 
Percent (2) 



Accepted in 
Colle ge s* 



23 

69.72 



Not Accepted in Colleges 
or, Did Not Apply 

10 

30.32 



ONE YEAR LATER 

FOLLOW -UP OF FIRST YEAR'S GRADUATES (1970 - 1971) 



Received Academic Diploma 

Approximate Register 

Percent Graduating 

In Colleges 
(No. & %) 

In Technical Inst. 
(No. & 2) 

In Craft Union Appr. 
(No. & 2) 



10 
100 
102 
8 

1 

1 



(802) 
(1C2) 
(102) 



Colleges Accepting Academic Diploma Holders from L.E.S.P. in 1972 



Amer. Intemat'l. Coll., Springfield, Mass. 
Baruch Coll. 
C. C. N. Y. 
© Columbia Coll. 

Farmingdale Coll., S.U.N.Y. 
Hunter Coll. 

John Jay Coll. of Crim. Just. 



Manhattan Comm. Coll. 

New Paltz Coll., S.U.N.Y. 

N. Y. C. Comm. Coll. 

Pratt Institute 

Queens Coll. 

Staten Is. Comm. Coll. 

York College 
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Language P roficiency Testing as English-as-a-Secnnd Language 
Measure — for Evaluation Objective #k = ~ ~~ 

In accordance with Evaluation Objective ft, approximately one-third of the 
Urban Prep School students including all these available on the assigned day for 
whom English was a second language were given a battery of three tests via taped 
statements used in conjunction with printed sheets at the American Language Insti- 
tute's Language Laboratory, New York University. The tests included: Structural 
English, Vocabulary, and Aural Comprehension. This was followed by a short written 
composition organized by each student from a list of current topics. All four 
components were then criterion judged by E. S. \. everts and the students assigned 
a rating on a 6-level scale for placement to be used for channelling each one into 
appropriate remedial programs, a non-academic program, or a regular academic 
program. The testing was accomplished in December .1971. Post-testing occurred 
in June 1972 using the same 3-taped component subtests with response sheets in 
the same format, and with the written composition component following.. However, 
the post-testing was held in the Urban Prep School's incomplete language laboratory 
facility. Scoring and scale-level judgment in compositions was completed by the 
teacher-coordinator, and the tests then submitted to the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search for audit and statistical analysis-including the use of the correlated 
Student's »t« test for assessment of possible statistical significance of gains 
noted from pre- to post-testing during the six (6) months interval between the 
two administrations. 

This testing was adopted to replace the Gates-McKillop Reading Diagnostic Test 
used during the first program year and which was judged inadequate as an E. S. L. 



measure. 



Table 16 summarizes average numerical group data, pre -/post-test phases from 
the three audio-tape paced, objective response tests. It also provides a computed 
overall student average score for these three sub-tests combined. It also gives 
ER | c wo sets of expertly judged plaint 6-level summary ratings from condition 
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writing P re-/po3t-test administrations. The near one-fourth loss in data for 
correlated statistical analysis was only 8 cases from n - 29 students pre-test 
phase to n - 21 students, post-test phase. 



Insert Table 16 
(See Page h9) 



Table 16 shows that students on both pre- and post-tests scored lowest on 
English language structure, higher on vocabulary, and highest on the aural compre- 
hension components of the test battery. Conversely, the gains made between the 
two test administrations were greatest where initial score was lowest and minimal 
where initial score was highest (aural comprehension). The numerical averages of 
the 3 subscores combined showed a gain score of + 6.2% over the six months 
learning input period between test administrations. This proved to be significant 
at the 99% level of probability on the correlated «t tost. The greatest part 
of that significance appears to come from the Structure and Vocabulary sub-testc, " 
Where the average score on Aural Comprehension was relatively high at pre-test, 
the very small gain of + 0.3% appears of no statistical significance. (Here 
it should be remembered that the »t» test does not in any way account uor compensate 
for ceiling effects in the case of a high pre-test entry point). 

The gain scores as reported above, although statistically significant 
overall, fa: led in all component sub-tests to meet the 33% gain criterion 
demanded "in Evaluation Objective #U, and which, interestingly enough, was 
achieved in the first year of the Program with the very inadequate (from 
an E. S. L. point of view) Gates-tfcKillop instrument, rejected for this 
evaluation. 
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Table 16 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY TESTS FOR E S L STUDENTS * 
Jjower East Side Prep School (December 1971 - June 1972) 



N = 21 

STUDENTS 


Structure 
( % ) 


Vocabulary 
( % ) 


Comprehension 
(Aural) 

( % ) 


POST-TESTING 








Jun. / 1972 


61*0 


63.5 


67.6 


PRE- TESTING 








Dec.. / 1971 


51.5 


54.9 


67.3 


GAIN SCORE 
(6-Konths) 

Correlated "t" 


+ 9.5 

Test: 


+ 8.6 


+ 0.3 



Students 1 
Group Average 
Score (%) 

64.1 
. 57.9 



+ 6.2 



Calculated t = 3.92 



> 



.01 



2.85 



Highly Significant Difference 
at the 99$ level of probability. 



from t-tables. 
(20 degr. freedom) 



E S L 6-Rank Placement Level from Student Composition Writing : 



PRE-TEST 



POST - TEST 



MOUNT OF CHANGE 



No- 


- Level 


f x 1 


No. 


- Level 


f x 1 


No- - 


Level 


f 


x 1 


4 


- 6's 


24 


'6 


- 6's 


36 


+ 2 - 


6's 


+ 


12 


5 


- 5's 


25 


3 


- 5's 


15 


- 2 - 


5»s 




10 


7 


- 4's 


28 


7 


- 4's 


28 


0 - 


4's 




00 


2 


- 3's 


06 


4 


- 3's 


12 


+ 2 - 


3's 


+ 


06 


3 


- 2's 


06 


1 


- 2's 


02 


- 2 - 


2's 




04 


_0 


- 1 's 


00 


_0 


- 1 's 


00 


0 - 


1 's 




00 


21 


= n 


39 


21 


= n 


93 






+ 


04 



Percent of Change : 
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Interpretation of Placement Levels : 

6 - Full Academic Program up to College Entrance 
5 - Limited Academic Program 
4 - Borderline Academic Program 

3 - Remedial — No Academic Program 

2 - Extreme Remedial — No Academic Program 

1 - Virtually No Proficiency. 
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English Language Proficiency Testing 
of English-as-a Second Language 
Students: Courtesy of: 



American Language Institute * 
Language Laboratory of 
New York University. 

Prof. 'Milton Saltzer, Ass r t. Director 

(1971-1972) 

m — 
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The 6-rank placement level judgments from the short composition writing test 
were less objective in their rating, but were crocs-checked by a team of E. 5, L. 
experts at pre-testing. Table 16 shows that by by listing the frequency with which 
each level received a rated student am by assigning a f-to-6 point scale, a product 
factor was developed (f x l). The two product factors were then compared for the 
t«o teat administrations. The "Amount of Change" on the compared compositions 
bofore-and-after for each student, was relatively small (+ 4.5*). It has been 
deterged that the amount of precision teaching for composition writing was not 
a major focus of the program year. 

Lower East Side Prep did not implement the suggested 6-levels as diagnosed 
from the Language Proficiency Testing as there was administrative disagreement 
whether a remedial non-academic program would stigmatize Oriental and Spanish 
speaking students by impeding their rate of movement toward the "academic diploma" 
which is a major goal motivating students to attend the Urban Prep School. Lower 
East Side Prep also did not have a full-time E S L specialist on staff who could 
deal with the problem highlighted in the above testing. The small size of the 
staff, student body *nd alternative school made a multiply tracked academic and 
remedial program difficult to implement. Finally, the majority of students were 
rated at levels 4 and 5 which still allowed for a minimal academic program. 

Developed and refined with- Oriental as well as Western Hemisphere students 
over a number of years, the current A. L. I. (American Language Institute) System 
as used at New York University, the University of Chicago and Georgetown University, 
is treated as a standardized system. With its component subtests, it appears to 
be a most useful diagnostic tool as well as a source for rating student proficiency, 
and represents a very significant improvement over the inadequate instrumentation 
in use during the first year of the Urban Prep School. 

Findings from the Learn ing Disabilities Diagnostic Testing 

The teacher-coordinator has studied the possible relation of failure in grades 
at the end of the 1st trimester and on the mid-term report card of the 2nd trimester 
■> learning disabilities based on senary input dysfunctions and/or sensorimotor • 
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impairment as related to possible m. b. d. (minimal biain damage). 

A small selected group of 6 failing students suspected of possible dysfunction 
was administered a battery of 3 tests at the Speech Pathology Diagnostic Center of 
Pace College: 

(1) A Sweep Frequency Tone Test to detect peaks and dropouts in auditory 
sensitivity to tone range. 

(2) A Dominance Test based on Right-Left Discrimination, made up of 
eye-hand and eye-foot coordination for tracking, strength and 
accuracy. 

(3) A Discrijnination Test based on 50 word pairs ranked as "same" or 
"different." 

The college used the data and test procedure in training of its student 
Speech Pathologists, while the Prep School received diagnostic data useft-1 for 
student programing needs in the language arts. 

The data from the Prep School's point of view were never completely processed 
for diagnostic use in programing placement nor submitted to the Bureau of Educational 
Research for the Final Report, Second Year. However, the teache coordinator re- 
ported that his inspection appeared to reveal the following observation: 

A nearly 1 : 1 correspondence between capacity to function and degree 
of mixed dominance; i. e ., those students featuring mixed right-left 
dominance in all areas of testing had lowered capacity to function in 
all skill areas, especially a lowered opacity to read. 
The evaluation agency did not pursue this analysis, because the student sample 
was too small and the thrust of both the Prep School and the Evaluation Design pro- 
vided no component for dealing with physiologically based learning dysfunctions. 
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Implementation of Program Components 



— for Evaluation Objective #5 
Program components were observed in operation in frequent- on^aite^yi sits to the 
Urban Prep School. As indicated in Evaluation Objective #;> (see pp. 27-28),' class- 
rooms were observed, faculty meetings attended, all staff persons interviewed, school 
records examined, Board of Directors and funding agency persons contacted; all this 
on a weekly ongoing basis throughout the program year. All students and all faculty 
members were surveyed by questionnaire and/or interview as to their attitudes toward 
the alternative school experience. Much of the descriptive analysis has already 
been well detailed in Chapter II — CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROGRAM IN OPERATION 
(pp. 4 ff.). 

Administration. Recommendation 6 of the Final Report, 1st year of opera- 
tion (p. 70) has been fully implemented with the abolition of co-directorships and 
its system of overlapping functions. The four positions involving well defined ad- 
ministrative functions each for Director, Assistant Director, Guidance Coordinator 
and Teacher-Coordinator (the first three positions funded by Break Free, Inc.; the 
last one State Urban Education funded) have been amply presented in this report 
(pp. 4-6, Chapter II). 

Faculty . The equivalent of 9.0 teaching positions have been calculated 
among the 19 staff persons working in teaching functions directly with students. 
These include the above enumerated administrators each teaching a course each teim; 
it includes the student-teacher arrangement for the art program with Fratt Institute; 
it includes a volunteer reading teacher-tutor arrangement; various part-time faculty 
paid for by Break Free; streetworker coverage of the Hygiene program also paid for 
by Break Free; and, the 5 full-time (Certificate-of -Competency) positions for major 
academic subject areas funded by State Urban Education which is administered and 
funded through the High School Programs Office and the Reimbursible Programs Unit 
of the Board of Education, City of New York. Details of this functioning have been 
presented (Chapter II, pp. 6-13, and Tables 1 - 4), Classrooms were visited on 
informal basis, based on invitation by individual teachers throughout the school 



year. A vigorous program of planned classroom visits with feedback conferences on 
teaching styles observed during the first year, was avoided to reduce aversive re- 
actions to the evaluation function. Nonetheless, as reported in Table 3 (p» 10) 
based on self -reporting and limited requested observations, the same heavy use of 
the socialized recitation with lecture in a framework of assign and test with min- 
imal use of innovative methods sustained the findings of the first year of operation. 
Teacher attitude (as shown in Table J>, p. lli) remained positive overall. Recommenda- 
tion ffh (p. 70) of the Final Report , First Year of Operation to increase use of indi- 
vidual!-' * Instruction, mediated instruction and subgrouping, was not implemented. 
Another recommendation from the first year that was not well implefcented was Recom- 
mendation //8 (p. 71) Final Report , First Year of Operation , that a strong tutorial 
program be sustained with community volunteers who have experience in education. 
Problems in finding people with tutorial skills, training them to improve these skills, 
coordination with classroom teachers on a day-to-day basis, reliability of their meet- 
ing their appointments, and inability io require student attendance after hours led 

to abandonment of this component. Such tutoring as took place was performed by 
classroom teachers, sometimes on their own time. 

Streetworker Staff . Three persons — one each representing the needs of 
Chinese, Black and Puerto Rican youth were observed and interviewed in the Prep School. 
It was found that the work of the first year had been fully sustained in the second 
year. Records in general were better maintained. The effect of the streetworkers 
in performing important guidance functions with individual students with personal 
and family problems, as well as motivating their attendance and daily period-by-period 
check of their classroom attendance at the Urban Prep School, has been noted. 
Streetworkers, formally however, as not funded under the State Urban Education grant 
have chosen not to file samples of their record forms and a written or taped descrip- 
tion of their work as seen by themselves with the evaluation agency for inclusion in 
this report. It is hoped the description of their activities in this fully implemen- 
ted program component have been accurate and fair to this community based service. 
(See Chapter II, pp. 13, l£). 
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Student Sodv. Th0 required increase ta student b ^ ^ ^ 6Q ^ 

60 dropout-returnees was „et (see Table 6, p. H(WTO> ae 

that « should be ethnically Chinese was „ ot malntalned „ ms w taUe shOTs _ 

Criteria for adMssion wa3 ^ to as an taplen e»t«d pro £ ™ component, „, the 
document: Wssions Poacy md procedure? „ ^ ^ £ ^ ^ 

AH s«e„t, were surveyed by an attitudinal instant given as a on 3 -ti»e only 
measure durin g spring „ ?2 . The ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

?6). Earner detail, indicating some strong p osit i,e assets of the attitude, 
of the student population have been presented (Chapter EC, pp. l 5 .„). 

^iiXi^ULJ!. The trimester system has been she™ by student and 
faculty demand to be the only effective one to date for the Urban Prep School in 
its second year (see Chapter „, p. „,. Qf ^ ^ ^ 

first two years shows very close consistency in »aintaini„ g the diversity and level 
of instruction wit. thenar Mediate g oal of Nation from hi g h school with an 
acaoemic diploma, fully implanted. Table 7 In lol • lu 

\ ln S r0port md Appendi* A 

(P. 72, Final Report, First Tear^veal this with nearly 3-doaen course offering 
Per trimester maintained throu 5 hout both years, chapter II, pp. 1M , details ^ 
instructional day, raajor a„ d S ub,ect areas, degree of utilisation or non-utili- 

zation of materials for the program with a n * 

S lth a table of courses and their average class 
sizes, greater for the four major subiect ar P *P «<• - 

*J suoject areas of u.anguage arts, mathematics. 

sciences, and social studies than for minor subjects, 

linage Laboratory. In line vith the ^ ^ ^ ^ 

remained incompletely eq ui PP ed and .der-.til^ed for o.er than a regular cWoom , 
due to problems in orde ring e^pment. Bil in£Ual language ^ ^ ^ ^ 
but the study carrels were not used other than as pupil 3 . des.s, and CMa ... record- 

iogs (discs) were occasionally Dlaved T , 

any placed. L-guage arts taped materials stored in the 

Prep School cculd not be used. A f nil Wlish-as « W™h t 

ng-Lisn-as-a-Second Language program with a 
C-O-C teacher of requisite skill «»*'*<■» i 0 ,j 4* 

«J skills to lead it was not implemented until the Third 

Tear of Operation (1972-73). 
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Guidance Function , The position of Guidance Coordinator was newly created 
for the second year of operation by the Board of Directors of Break Free, Inc., the 
private tax exempt philanthropic organization that has subsumed the operation of 
Lower East Side Prep, The position then was filled by one of the first year teachers 
whose training in guidance counseling was still underway. Decentralized important 
guidance functions were observed to have continued to be performed by streetworker 
staff (see four sections earlier), by the teacher -coordinator and by administrators. 
College and higher technical training placement functions continued to be handled by 
a College Placement Advisor (or Executive Assistant) to the Break Free, Inc, staff. 
The State Urban Education Quality Incentive Program Grant Proposal for recycling 
Lower East Side Prep,, dated March 31* 1972 states: "Counseling is an essential 
part of each Streetworker T s job This requires not only insight and commit- 

ment, but competency and skill in helping students deal with personal problems or 
problems in the school." (Section 3,6, pp. l£-l6). Thus guidance funrtions contin- 
ued to be one area of overlap not ameliorated by specialized administrative positions, 
and the administration expressed its concern over the effectiveness of the role of 
this specially created position. Inasmuch as the Guidance Coordinator, following 
the example of the ' streetworkers, elected not to share specific procedures of her 
work, forms used, weekly student counseling load, and othsr pertinent information 
with the evaluation agency, the need for this position for so small a student body 
in the face of the enumerated other resources functioning at tho Prep School, has 
been called into question, * , 

Student Attitudinal Survey, The same instrument as used in the First Year 
of Operation, was administered in Spring, 1972 to assess student motivation and atti- 
tude toward the experience in the Urban Prep School. It was based on the Peck, Wiener, 
and Williams: Structured Interview Form for Academy Students which appeared in a final 
evaluation report entitled: tt A Program to Provide Educational Enrichment to Disadvan- • 
taged In-School Neighborhood Youth Corps Enrollees During the Summer. B It was used 
by the Center for Urban Education, New York City (1966). It assesses attitudes 
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toward staff, Prep School atmosphere, attendance, learning, study habits, motivation, 
aspiration level, future plans, identification with peers and adult model persons, 
attitude toward authority figures and authority structure (see Appendix D , this 
report). 

The findings f ran this Student Attitudinal Survey have been summarized below 
in Table 17. 



Insert Table 17 
(See pp. 57, 58) 



Table 17 shows that more than two-thirds of 83 respondents had positive feelings; 
less than 1(# negative feelings about their current classes. Similar positive over 
negative results were obtained about how students saw the quality and level of their 
study at the Prep School. In this regard, positive feelings over negative were 
evoked about their self-estimate of having achieved good reading incronent in the 
ratio of about 7S3 : 01%, and about other learnings in the ratio of about h6% : 05%. • 
The Prep School program was perceived as different from the regular high school 
program by about half the participants compared to undifferentiated by only one-sixth 
of the student body. Half the student body felt they related well to adult authority 
figures, but b% felt they related better to Prep School teachers as compared to 
regular high school teachers. Influence of and respect for teachers stratified 
over that for streetworkers in degree of positivity to the extent of 38. 5# : 24. 1£, 
respectively. The order of stratification m adult persons seen as good role models 

■ in item #9 was similarly stratified with 26.52 positive for teachers compared to 
only 2.U% for streetworkers, ,.nd 1.2* for the four administrative persons. Teachers 
also suprisingly scored highest as sources of help with personal problems to the 
extent of U9.h% positive compared to 32. % for streetworkers. More than half the 
students felt they had been self -motivated to come to Lower East Side Prep, (the 
crucial role of the streetworkers in evoking this response was not stated in the 

9^-estionnaire). ... ft Q 
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Table 17 

STUDENT ATTITUDINAL SURVEY AT LOWER EAST SIDE PREP SCHOOL - SPRING 1972 



Item Cat e gorie s ■ 

(Numbers refer to Survey Item Numbers 
in each Category) 



N « 83 



Feeling about classes at L. E„ S. P. 
jh #28 



Quality and Level of Learning at L.E.S.P. 
#3, #9. m 



Perceived difference of L.E.S.P. Program 
from Regular School Program. #26 



Amount of: 

a) Reading Increment • #5 

__ b) Other Learning, #25 

Amount of Pr< "em-solving Ability Learned 
at L, E» S. . . £lp • 

Future Plans: 
a) Getting Ahead. #4, #20 



b)_Stn.;/in^ in School, #21, #27 



How Well do Students Relate: 

a) To Teachers & Authority Figures. 
#2,^11,^2 

b) To L.E.S.P. Teachers as Coraoared to 
Public H,S. Teachers. #23 * 



Influence and Respect for: 
*2-Lr_^ c h e r s . #13, #15 



b) Streetworkers, 



#U, #16 



Help with Personal Problems: 
a ) T e a c h e r s . #17 



b) Streetworkers, 



#18 



Model Persons at L. E. S. P. #19 No# 
§}_Admir4strators _ — p- 

bLl^acbers Z_Z IIIZI I ZZZZ~22Z 

£.)_Streetworkefs 2~ 

d] "A 1 1" " 5" 

eL^self" ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ24Z 

£)_, Students _ g" 

g)_Qthers ZZZZZZZZZZ ZZZ - 2"" 

b)_N_2_n_e_XNobodxi I_ZZZ I _J2~ 

i) No Response 13 



Strength of Feeling or Opinion from 
Strongly Positive-thrj-^'eutral-to- 
Strongly Negative {%of Total Number) 



eric 



+ + 


+ 


0 






Entry 


7.2 


59.0 


23.5 


6.0 


3.0 V 


1.2 


28.9 


44.6 


20.9 


4.0 


0.4 


1.2 


22.9 


24.1 


33.7 


13.3 


3.6 


2.4 


36.1 
8.4 


42.2 
37.3 


J_9-3 
44.6 


1.2 


0 


1.2 


3.6 


1.2 


4.8 


26.5 


37-3 


24.1 


3.6 


1.2 


7.2 


_Jo_._4_ 
52.4 


_33._1_ 
19.9 


19.9 
20.5 


0.6 


I 

0.6 


2.4 


0.6 


0„6 


5.4 


22.1 


27.3 


16.9 


6.4 
10.8 


7.2 


2.0 


42.2 


22,9 


3.6 


3.6 


9.6 
7.2 


28.9 
16.9 


24.1 


19.9 
33.1 


_3._6__ 
16.3 


4.2 
2.4 


1_9._3_ 

9.6] 


30.1 
22.9 


14.5 


.Hi 5 


2.4 


1.2 


15.7 


45.8 


4.8 


1.2 




% 

' 1.2 






26,5 




2.4 






6.0 






28.2 






2.4 

:jf,i±.~. 






15.7 
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Table 17 (Continued) 



N - 83 


Lower East Side Prep School and Student Goals 
Why 83 students fcame to L. E. S. P.: 
a) Probation from regular H. S. 


Item #8 


Number 

of 
Students 


. Percent 
of Total 

w 




1 


1.2 


b) Self-motivation — Wanted to cone* v. 




53 


63.9 


c) Parents wanted them to go. 




1 


1.2 


^ffltfFriends were going to L. E. Se P. 




3 


3.6 


^Sy Nothing else to do. 




1 


1 .2 


f) Other reasons _ 

No iiintry 




24____ 

0 


28.9 

0 


L # E. S. P. seen as preparation best for: 


T4- ~rn Ul ' 






* a) Earn more money. 




12 


1A.5 

■ Hex 

"TT — ' 

9L 1 


b) Know better goings on 
in world & in city. 




on 


iO T.nve haDnier life* 




2 


2.U 


d) Improve liking for 

art, music, literature. 




32 


38.5 


e) Keep off streets, _ 





12 




No Entry 




2 

-J 


_ _2«,4 

^eO 


L# Ee S. P. test leads to otner institutions: 


-LT»c7Tl ffO 


• 




a) Regular High School. 




3 


3.6 


b) Full-time work. 




j 


_ Ji.JL<& _ 


c) Job Corps. 




1 


1.2 


dl College. 




_ 2.L 


68 7 



e) Armed Services* 






__0 


£) None of the above • 
• g) Other 




8 

7 


_~ 9.6 


No Entry 




3 


3.6 



<J See Appendix D for complete copy of Survey. 

hKJC / 1 
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The Prep School was seen as preparation for improving one ' 3 liking for 
literature and the arts by a surprising 38.52 of students; as preparation for 
knowing better" about their city and world by 2li.l*j and, as preparation to 
earning a better living by only lh.$%. The connection of Lower East Side Prep 
(Item # 6) as lead to other institutions was seen by 68. 7% of respondents as 
preparation for college. Only 3.6% thought of returning to the large public 
high school and only h.B% anticipated going immediately upon graduation into 
full-time work. 

.Apart from certain relatively minor differences, the remarkable similarity 
between the findings shown in Table 17 and the comparable percentages for the 
Item Categories in the Student Attitudinal Survey of the First Tear of Operation 
can be seen by examining Table 10 (pp. $i-$ 2 of the 1st Final Evaluation Report, 
1971-1972). 



*** End of Chapter IV *** 
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¥ RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE RECYCLING PROPOSAL 

Seven areas of recommendations have arisen out of the findings of the second 
year of operation, as well as from on-site observations of the program in action 
and from interviews with the staff of Lower East Side Prep. In every case, the 
recommendations relate to how the dropout-returnees would be benefitted by the 
hoped for improvements to the program. The seven areas are: 

1. Differentiated Staffing. 

2. Teaching Faculty and Teacher-Coordinator. 

3. Student^election Process. 
lu The Rol^ of Streetworkers. 

5. Curriculum and Instruction. 

6. Coordination with Cooperating High Schools and Colleges. 
7» Cooperation with Funding Agencies. 

8. Contacts with Community Organizations and Communications. 
Differentiated Staffing 

Following through from observations made on the scope of operation and 
implementation of Evaluation Objective #5, it is recommended that the separation 
of administrative functions into clearly delineated roles as between Director and 
Assistant Director be continued. Inasmuch as this has already led to more efficient 
operation of the Prep School program as compared to the first year under amorphous «* 
and overlapping administrative functions, current role definitions should remain 
differentiated* A problem that arises in this connection is that of job descrip- 
tions. With codification of these descriptions, a hardening of lines and burea- 
cratization can take place. This may hopefully be countered by analysing for job 
functions on an annual basis with constant feedback into the position roles from 
experience. The roles can then be re-defined with new descriptions every year. 

Teaching Faculty and Teacher-Coordinator 

Continuity in developing experience as well as expertise in this type of 
Urban Prep School suggests that turnover of positions be limited to those who fail 
to carry out the spirit and, experimental basis of the program. Where effective 
changes have been undertaken and resulting student achievement substantiates them, 
O ~ertificate-of -Competency persons should be as. eligible to continue working in the 
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program as regularly licensed persons on the basis of their performance. This 
would be especially true of the teacher-coordinator where outstanding progress 
in record keeping, monitoring of test procedures, and liaison with Tiome" high 
* schools has been effected. More attention needs to be given to how faculty spend 
their preparation and tutorial time as indicated by the weak responses to these 
items on the teacher questionnaire and attitude survey. Toward this end and 
toward the goal of reducing the percentage of tine teachers spend in didactic 
teacher-led activities in favor of more time spent in independent, individualized, 
student self-paced work with increased use of audio-visual media, a regularized 
series of teacher training workshops would be very much in order. , - The concept - 
that every full-time C-O-C teacher could follow through with an extra-class 
responsibility recommended during the first year, still remains to be implemented. 
Among the areas needing such faculty responsibility are library services, super- 
vised learning laboratory and the need for audio-visual service-. ? :•_ presage 
on faculty of a full-time reading specialist would also be supported l the basis 
of deficiencies shown in reading test data. 

Student Selection Process 

Criteria for student admissions were revised, codified a. -* approved by the 
Break Free Board of Directors in spring 1972. The revised document is to be in- 
cluded in the State Urban Education Project Application Grant budget, recycling 
proposal for the 1972-73 Third Year of Operation. 

Anions, recommendations discussed between the evaluator for the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and the Break Free Administration at Lower East Side Prep., the 
following were included in the proposed revised criteria for admissions pclicy: 

1. Maintaining t.v.t 10# of -nrollees continue to be defined or.;.y 
as high scnool dropou u-returnees, 

2, Placing not only a minimum level on reading ability of app 1 1 cants 

(somewh' : >e between grade equivalents 3.0 and 5.0) to better assure 
9 they will v . able to take minimal remedial and academic work offered 
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at the Urban Preschool and move toward the goal of a high school 
diploma, but also placing a maximum ceiling on Bering reading 
ability not to exceed that of junior high school, in order to not 

attract the more traditional or academically oriented dropouts. 
3. Maintaining an increased enrollment to reflect and justify request 
for upward funding adjustment and to insure a faulty: student ratio 
of at least 15:1. Furthermore, the maintaining of a 6(# e^ru :a lly 
Chinese student body by appropriate admission V ota woulc help foster 
the original goals of. the Prep School for recent wnigr^ls from Asia 
and reflect the population of the Lower East ^voity, including 

Chinatown* 

A. Maintaining a criterion attendance, level for cont.in,ous registration, 

based upon an absence ceiling of approximately 10 .ays. 
5. Keeping on file a rotating waiting list r.f applicant high school 
dropouts who will serve as a pool to in,,,e that the Prep School 
will be brought up to capacity as a fully utilized alternative at 
the start of each trmester (3x per school year). 
A copy of the revised criteria for admission., appears as Appendix E 
.under the title: "Admissions Policy and Procedures." 

Sl?-gglg-Of Streetworke rs 

Closer coordination between streetworker, wno must do the initial community 
contact and scree„i„ g task with dropout youth, and the administration and teaching 
staff in the ?rep Sehool is tended to carry out the admissions poUcy as re- 
vised for ,972-73 so as to effect the ongoing instructional p ro gram. 

Continued vigilance in recort keeping for the 3rd year by streetworicers i, 
tended. It could assure maintaining improved efficiency in monitoring of 
attendance, lateness, cutting and follow-up of individual student cases. Better 
ER|c' aratl0n *" re ° 0,dS ° f st ^tworicers cedents in active status froa thos. . 
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on suspension file is also recommended. 

Brief case histories illustrating and interpreting their work in their own 
words from the streetworkers themselves fr., ap,*ndixing to the Final Report for 
the coming Third Y ear of Operation, has * w r,ntlnuously recommended. Such 
documentation, repeatedly requested for the 1st and 2nd year's Final Reports 
was not received. 

Curriculum and Instruction 

This is the area which can most likely undergo greatest development in the 
future of the alternative Urban Prep School model for the 1972-73 experimental 
year. The following specific recommendations suggested are based on observations, 
interviews and analysis of results from the faculty questionnaire and interview. 

1. Obtain from the New York State Urban Eduction Department their latest 
Curriculum Bulletin for every major subject area offered at Lower East Side Prep 
(see Table 7 for complete listing of all subjects offered). 

2. Collate all weekly teacher outlines topic -by-topic to lay out tri- 
mester long series of instructional units using above sent-for Curriculum Bulletins 
and other sources, and adjust these units to minimal necessary State requirements 
for each course., 

3. Type up in an approved format, semester length course series of 
curriculum plans in detail for the following year, including approximate time 
schedule. 

4. Prepare special learning packets or modules of materials in several 
levels of difficulty for use with selected units of the above course outlines. 
These should include various applicable test and quiz materials, and be available 
for individualized use at any time as well as group use on a predetermined schedule. 

5. Build reference sources for alternative and experimental approaches 
for individual and independent student projects applicable to selected curriculum 
units-eventually all major curriculum units. Such alternative approaches could 

ER | c aude various audio-visual materials and framed learning approaches to topics 



beyond classroom teaching, and could also include core and other cross-curricular 
approaches to learning and instruction. 

6. Because teachers under the current time pressures can hardly 
provide many alternative approaches to each topic under study or to facilitate 
a great deal of individualization, use of nationally or locally available 
learning materials as enumerated in is recommended wherever possible. 

7. A special ESL (English-as-a-Second Language) program with a staff 
person trained as a reading expert appears well recommended for students (mainly 
from Asia) who have limited facility with the full academic program. 

N ^oordination with Cooper a ting High Schools and Colleg es 

Beyond the greatly improved work of 'the teacher-coordinator in record 
integration, a highly deficient area has been the lack of broad-based recognition 
of the Urban Prep School and its wo* to the faculty and students of the two "home" 
high schools of record. A continued spirit of operas and cooperation on the part 
of Wr East Side Prep is supported by these re c emendations, but essentially the 
position of the leadership of the alternative school that initiative, time and 
resources for a more informed contact should come mainly from the larger public 
schools is clearly understood. 

It is further recommended that contact with the privately funded Dalton 
School be maintained with continued limited use of its facilities for special 
individuals and programs as offered. 

The strong and well liked creative art program under the direction of trained 
student-tutor* from Pratt Institute should be continued. 

Dse of the diagnostic facilities for sensorimotor learnings at Pace College * 
should be continued and expanded to include Lower East Side Prep.s avaUir,g itself 
of services for medial language arts and ^glish-a^econd Lanugo .very early 
in the school year. 

Use of the Language Laboratory facility at New Tor* University., America, ' 
>guage institute should be stained as long as the Prep School's own facility 
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remains incomplete or inadequately staffed. 

In the absences of funds for E. S. L. staffing, explorations for placement of 
college interns into the special work of the Urban Prep School at university 
expense should be completed before the opening of the 3rd year in September 
1972. Such explorations should be pursued separately or concurrently with 
New York University, Teachers College— Columbia University, or Pace College. 

Cooperation with Funding Agencies 

The current cutback of State Urban Education funds by about 10* during the 
Second Year of Operation in the face of rising student enrollment (more than 133<g 
of base year), with salary costs increasing, is aversive to full operation of the 
program. It limits an innovative program's development according to plan. The 
formula for a 5-year funding projection suggests an annual cost of living adjust- * 
ment at the rate of 1C# per annum upward. The projected increase in student 
enrollment will require funding an extra teaching position above the 1(# cost 
of living adjustment. 

Three areas of concern need mention here. 

First: Simplification of procedures and reducing time delay for order- 
ing approved materials and equipment to support the innovative instructional program, 
needs to be achieved. This appears to be a persistent problem affecting many funded 
projects. 

Second : Greater direct interest on the part of the State Education 
Department which funds the instructional component, in periodically visiting 

Is 

promising activities and making known its more direct input into suggestions 
for further developing the model program. 

Third: Increased level of coordination at the initiative of the Trust 
Company through its Training Division and the Urban Prep School f s several business/ 
commercial course offerings. The Trust Company (ultimate private funding source of 
Lover East Side Prep) failed to deliver on its offer concerning these courses. 
Also needed are some work/study cooperative type positions for upper level or 
project students with the sponsoring corporation. 
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Contact with Community Organizations and Communications 

4 

Although. greatly strengthened in the second year, the area of information 
flow needs constant attention and renewal: 

1. Communication flow to Lower East Side community organs could be.;;-, 
more regularized and in English and Spanish as well as in Chinese, For example, 
a monthly broadsheet could be undertaken as a student involved communications 
project. 

2 m Approved evaluation reports should be made available at alternative 
education conferences, and also to the E. R. I. C, Documentation Center for the 
Disadvantaged (Columbia University ) for information retreival capability on a 
regional and national basis. 

3. Finally, it had been recommer, :d that a videotape documentary on 
the history and operation of the Urban Prep School in its second year be passed 
upon for approval, funding and implementation by the Board of Directors of 
Break Free, Inc. during the third trimester. This was tabled indefinitely. 
The value of such an activity for more widespread public recognition to be 
done hopefully during the Third Year of Operation should not be underestimated. 



End of Chapter 7 
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VI SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Descriptive Summaries 

gain Functions. In its second year, Lower East Side Prep., an Urban 
Preparatory alternative school has continued to serve the Lower East Side community 
including Chinatown with an alternative, complete, partially innovative, small 
classroom, seminar style teaching .environment leading toward graduation with an. 
academic diploma for over 80 dropout-returnees in a 3-tems per year school sched- 
ule. The student : faculty ratio has remained under 15 : 1 , an open door policy 
to problem solving remains in effect, bi-lingual instruction in English and in 
Chinese continues, and a tutorial program available to all students is overlaid on 
a 7-period day featuring nearly 3 dozen courses per term, about 2/3rds of them 
required majors. 

Multiple Funding. A nearly equal balance between the State Urban 
Education— Quality Incentive Program Grant for teachers and instructional materials, 
and the non-profit funding through Break Free, Incorporated for administration, 
community liaison and physical facilities has continued the concept of multiple 
funding. This was designed to assure a more innovative model for the school and 
a paradigm for puhllc-private cooperation with youth in need of their Joint 
assistance. Expenditures under the $91 ,338. public funding component were nearly 
completely subscribed to this second year. Expenditures under the private funding 
were oversubscribed, requiring limited borrowing against funding for 1972-73, it 
has been repeatedly reported. 

Administrators' Functions.. Teaching administrators have continued to 
maintain an open door policy to students, but have followed detailed job descrip- 
tions developed in 1971 clearly separating functions among four different staff 
positions this second year: the Director, Assistant Director, Teacher-Coordinator 
and Guidance Coordinator; also locally referred to as"Headmaster, ""Assistant Head- 
master," "Coordinator," and "Guidance Director." 

ERIC 8 0 
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Diversified Te3t Administration * Administration of testing functions 
has remained diversified — the Guidance Coordinator overseeing the "In-House* 
subject matter testing program, the Teacher -Coordinator managing English language 
proficiency testing for E. S. L. students, and the Assistant Director running the 
standardized Advanced Metro 1 '70 achievement testing for pre-testing and the 
Guidance Coordinator taking over thi3 function for the June ! 72 post-testing. 

Students 1 Records . Record keeping markedly improved the second year 
under general responsibility of the Teacher-Coordinator who functioned both at 
the Urban Prep School and at the cooperating public high schools* However, the 
level of cooperation from the position of the "home" high schools, valuable as 
it was, was limited to this formal record function and the issuance of approved 
diplomas and transcripts from these two large metropolitan public high schools. 

Teaching Positions . Five (5) full-time teaching positions functioning 
under State Urban Education funded Certificates -of -Competency carried the bulk 
of the required major courses. Privately funded part-time, student-teaching, 
volunteer and tutorial persons from private industry along with the teaching 
administrators carried the balance of t/*:e program, including most electives to 
an equivalent of U.O teaching positions. Total faculty involvement of 13 staff 
persons in some kind of teaching roles was equivalent to 9*0 teaching positions. 

Methodolog y in Instruction and Learning. Teaching methodology favored 
the teacher-dominated class with recitation-discussion question-and-ansver inter- 
spersed with lecturing to almost 9p£ of the time. Low levels of student-student 
interaction, independent study, use of ai dio-visual and programed materials 
persisted in their under -utilisation. The every teacher burvey has revealed 
under-utilization of preparation and tutorial time, a lack of visits made to 
other educational innovation projects, and a stronger positivity of attitude 
on the part of part-time staffers toward students and co-workers as compared 
to full-time Certificate -of -Competency teaching^ staff . 
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Community Liaison Workers . Known locally as "Streetworkers, n this 
three-man staff has helped improve attendance procedures in the second year, 
and serves as the principal ongoing link to community organizations in their 
Work with individual student problems, Yhey have also led in development of 
an intramural sports program with other alternative school projects, including 
Urban Prep Schools and Street Academies. 

Student Body and Groug Distribution , The student body in dropouts and 
new registrants has maintained a turnover rate of approximately 2C# - 25$ per 
trimester. A drop in the ratio of Chinese students to less than half by end of 
1st trimester has been countered with new* registrants, but ha3 remained below 
the mandated 3/5ths criterion level (6(#) embodied in the original froject 
Proposal and current Evaluation Design, throughout the school year. This turnover 
has rendered matched sample data pairing for pre-post-testing rather difficult of 
attainment and limiting in scope and value. Stucent attitude on the every Student 
Attitudinal Questionnaire has regained strongly positive to the idea of the Urban 
Prep School, and is fully consistent with the findings on the same survey instru- 
ment made one year earlier during the first year of operation at L. E. S. P. (1970- 

mo. 

Conclusion to Descriptive Suinnaries ; 

It is concluded that all najor components of the program are operational 
under Evaluation Objective #5 at' the Urban Prep School, except th?, la nguage labora- 
tory, and that the level of operation of these components generally equals or 
tj^elis that of the first year. 
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Data Summaries 

(Paragraph Numbers are Coded to Correspond to Program and Evaluation 
Objectives). 

A-ttendance. Absence rates rore from 8.8* to 13.3* during 
the three trimesters for a yearly average of 11.52, compared to a city-wide 
academic absence rate of 27.3* for the previous year. Prep School enrollees had 
a 31.2* absence rate in public school the preceding year. Therefore, the 40* 
criterion absence rate reduction required in Objective #1 was statistically 
significantly surpassed by far with better than 99* probability that the Improve- 
ment reduction was not due to chance. Although absences increased in average from 
10.1* to 11.5* over a two year period, enrollees at Lower East Side Prep a second 
year were within l£* of their absence rate the first year. This latter comparison 
was not statistically significant and therefore showed stability of motivation to 
attend at Lower East Side Prep as compared to that at the public high schools of 
origin. 

It is concluded that attendance. at Lower East Side Prep is significantly 
better than that of the same enrollees at the public "home" high schools of record, 
and that greatly improved said attendance tended to be maintained over a two year 
period for those in continuous enrollment. 

2A. Academic Achievement. Based on a 2-tr:bnester study, the average gain 
of 14.3* on all subject-matter teacher-made criterion tests received, failed to meet 
the minimum expected criterion gain of 25* - 50* improvement as stated in Ob jective #2 . 
Seven (7) of 16 courses studied, were individually within the 25* - 50* range i£ 
improvement pre-to-post-test, but only four of these (only 25* of courses suhJ.tting 
replete test data), rated as "high performer" courses according to use of an 
^"Effectiveness Index," - the »G" (Gain) Ratio. Statistical tests of significance ^ 
were not required in the design for these invalidated instruments which had seen 
no student tryout prior to their use. Among the poorest performing subjects accord- 
ing to this test of "Effectiveness" were: English, General Mathematics, American .* ' 
ER|c L8t017 ^ B±0l0Sy * Recommendations f<g-grequiring use only of standardized 
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caomercially available subject matter tests for the third year have been reported 
in Chapter IV, p 0 35. 

It is concluded that students as a whole failed to achieve gains up to e:xpected 
criterion on teacher-made, subject matter tests. However, within this total group 
of courses studied, one-fourth of them were able to be rated as "high performers 11 
according to a n G M Ratio gain formula. 

2B, Standardized Reading & Mathematics Achievement . Reading comprehension 
for 84 enrollees pre-tested at grade equivalent averaging 6.8 on the Advanced Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests, Revised (1970) Edition. Fully 2/3rds of dropout-returnees 
entered the Prep School at below junior high school reading standard of grade equiva- 
lent «= 8.0. The June 1972 post-test in reading comprehension averaged grade equiva- 
lent 9«4 for a gain of just over two and one-half (2^) years in reading, which was 
highly statistically significant at the 99^ level of probability. The more modest 
gain in mathematics problem solving with the Advanced Metropolitan Achievement Test 
frcm pre-test average grade equivalent 7.9 to post-test average grade equivalent 8.6, 
represented only 0.7 of a grade gain which was still statistically significant at 
th*> 95% level of probability. These figures were submitted to the New York State 
Education Department as "hard da: -u r of the project on Minform (Mailed Interim Info na- 
tion Form), Summer 1972. Thus, the criterion of significance called for in 
Objective #2 on standardized achievement measures was, in general, met. 

The Teachers-Coordinator 1 s study of the correlation between reading comprehension 
scores on the Advanced Metropolitan T 7G Test and report card averages yielded a 
correlation value, r =■ -0.1 (Pearson's tt r tt ) which showed no correlation between 
grades earned and the standardized achievement testing. 

It jls concluded that enrollees as a group improved statistically significantly 
in standardized measures on reading and mathematics as a result of the aducational 
program at Lower East Side Prep., but that the specific curriculum components that 
led to this improvement in skill levels could not be specifically isolated and 
identified. 

O Q , 



3» Credits Earned . Toward Graduation . Earned grades assigned by teachers 
and appearing on report cards climbed almost $ percentage points from l8t to 2nd 
trimester, and an additional l.U percent to third trimester to reach from 66.8% 
to 72. 8£ by June 1972. Correspondingly, students* Carnegie Unit credits earned 
toward graduation climbed from 3.1 c. u. at end of 1st trimester to I4 • 8 c. tu by 
end of the 3rd. Those for whom records in their previous year in regular high school 
were available (l/3rd of enrollees) exceeded the criterion stated for Objective #3 
that h<% - 6(# more credits would be earned at Lower East Side Prep than previously 
elsewhere. Credits earned over the year averaged 10.6 at the Prep School; only 
h.9 credits previously elsewhere, for an increase of 116.3% which was statistically 
highly significant over, the criterion required (hO% - 60%) at a probability level 
of 99%* Students in their second year at Low£r East Side Prep averaged 10.6 credits 
earned over their average of 7.6 credits earned in their first year, an increase of 
71.7% which also exceeded the design criterion in Objective #3 of hO% - 6o£. 

The goal of graduation with academic diploma was achieved by one-third (33) 
of Prep School students during the 1971-72 school year. Nearly two dozen (23) of 
these 33 graduates had been accepted into college level training or study options 
for Fall 1972. This datum can only speak favorably for the program at Lower East 
Side Prep reaching one of its main goals for a Significant number of its participants. 

It is concluded that enrollees as a group improved statistically significantly 
in credits earned toward graduation over that of their public high school record as 
a re'stut of the educational program at Lower East Side Preparatory School. 

It. English Language Proficiency Testing for E S L Students . Average 
scores on a battery of 3 taped tests, standardized by the American Language Insti- 
tute for English language structure, vocabulary and aural comprehension for students 
whose original langua^ was a Chinese dialect or Spanish, yielded only a 6.2^ improve- 
ment pre-to-post-test over a 6 month period. While statistically highly significant 
at a probability level of 99% according to "t" test, the improvement failed to 
ichieve the -33% gain criterion called for in Objective #U . 



Furthermore, the 6-level ranking on the composition test as judged by a ,v ~ 
committee of experts at the Language Laboratory of New York University revealed 
only about l/$th of ESL testees as ready for a full academic program. Tet the 
absence of administrative agreement as to whether a full remedial program would 
tend to stigmatize aginst students with Asiatic and Latin backgrounds in their 
drive for diplomas, and the absence of a trained ESL specialist on staff to 
adequately deal with the problem at the point of classroom instruction, left 
any implementation suggested by these results of E S L testing with the American 
Language Institute instruments, not acted upon. 

The critically important recommendation of a special ESL program with a 
full-time trained staff person, may again by reiterated for the majority of the 
above identified students for whom English is a second language (see Recommendations 
for Curriculum and Instruction , #7, p. 61;). 

. It is concluded that the average gains made in English language skills 
performance in ESL testing failed to raeot the 33% design criterion level 
of improvement, even though they were statistically significant. 

It is further concluded that the majority of ESL students (selected „as 
recent immigrants from China or as in-migrants from Puerto Rico) do not possess 
the English language skills necessary as minimum competence to succeed in the 
overall Academic program of .the Urban Prep School without special remedial 
instruction. 

£• Descriptive and Observational Analyses . Summary and short 
conclusion to Implementation Objective has already been completed and forms 
the first half of this final chapter of the Second Tear of Operation of Lower 
East Side Prep — an alternative school program for dropout-returnees. The 
thrust has been generally positive to the continued development and funding 
of the project (see Descriptive Summaries — Chapter VI, pp. 67 ff . ). 

End of Chapter VT *** 
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Appendix A 

LOWER EAST SIDE PREP SCHOOL 

PROGRAM OUTLINE FOR 3rd TRIMESTER 1 — March 29 - June 30. 1972 

Day Based on Seven (7) 40 Minutes Periods 
Teacher's Day: 8:00 A.M. - 2:20 P.M . 



Period 1: 3:1 5-3: 5£ 
English 7 & 8 

Language Arts 1 (bilingual) 2 
Algebra 1 

General Science ? 
Intellectual History (Philos.)^ 



Period 2: 9:00-9:40 
English 5 

Language Arts 2 (bilingual) 

Algebra 2 

Modern Arithmetic 

Spanish 1 

World History 1A 



Period 3: 9:45-10:2? 

Sociology 

Spanish 2 

U.S. History 1A 

Chemistry 1 

General Mathematics 1 

Typing 



Period 4: 10:30-11 :10 

English 3 
Spanish 3 
Biology 1 
Economics 1A 
Hygiene ^ 

English Reading 1A (bilingual & 
. tutorial) 

T 



Per iod 5: 11:15-11:55 

Spanish 4 
General Math 2 
Geometry 
Economics 
BlacI: History 

English Reading iB (bilingual ft 

tutorial) 



Period 6: 12:00-12:40 

English 1 
Algebra 3 
World History IE 
World Geograph •■ 1A 
P h y s i c 8 

Language Arts 3 (bilingual) 
Art 1A 
Photography 1A 



Period 7: 12:43-1:25 

, Trigonometry 
U.S. History 1B 

Chinese History (giv-jn in Cantonese) 
Puerto Rican History (bilingual) 
World Geography 1B 
Psychology 
Art 1B 
Photography 1B 



TRIMESTER = Approx. 14 5-day weeks or ecyiiv. 



BILINGUAL - Language Arts courses marked ["bilingual" are given in Cantonese 
and in English, nostly for "Juk Kok" (Hong Kong born) Wgrants. 

HIGIENB - Course given by Head Streetworker to stress protl -v» of narcotics- 
drug abuse and sex education. \ 

PHILOSPHY, SOCIOLOGY & PSYCHOLOGY courses L given by Adndnistrative personnel 
as special electives. All Director and Coordinator personnel Tn U3 t 
face, students at least oijce be f°re the classroom. 
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Appendix B 

CURRICULUM 

Lower Eaat Side Prep School — School Year 1971 - 1972 

ART 

ENGLI SH 
HYGIENE 

LA NGUAGE ARTS I, I I 

MA THEMATICS 

General Mathematics 
Algebra I, II 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

SCIENCE 

General Science 
Biology I, II 
Chemistry I, II 
Physics 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Economics 

General Economics 
Urban Economics 

History 

World History 
U. S. History 
Black History 
Chinese History 
Fuerto Rican History 

Geography 

SPANISH 
TYPING 



o 89 
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» Appendix C 

BER/sfw FORM FOR FACULTY SURVEY ~ LOWER EAST SIDE PREP 

3-72 CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FACULTY* 

S. Yfyndham Anderson, Dir. 
?aul Wong, Assistant Dir. 



2nd Trimester 
19 7 17 2 



Check, Where 
Brought Up: NYC_ 

East South__ 

P. Rico China 



NY State 

Midwest m West_ 

Hong Kong 



. — '•^••O 

Taiwan Other (Specify) 
Highest Degree Earned 



Name & Location of College or Univ. 
Major 

Subject 



Teacher 
Training: 



Yes 



or No 



Teach 

Main Sub j. 

(If Non-Teaching Assignm't., Please so state) 
Elective % ' 

Subject(s) 



of 



pbringing: Urban Suburban Rural 

Fam Other (Specify) 

Date (Year) 



Minor , v 
Subject(s)_ 

If 



Yes, How many years? 



At LCWER EAST SIDE PREP 
Check Type of Appointment 
or Service You Hold: Cert. of Comp. 
/Full Lic.-NYC/NY State Teacher [ 
Young Life/Break Free [ 
Unpaid Volunteer 
Stud.Tchr.& Name of College 



Check 

Time Basis: Full Tine 



Part-Time 



For F.T., I am at L.E„S # P* Hrs. per Day 

and, I teach Classes. 



Other Than Above (Specify) 



For P.T., I am at X.E.S.P< 
and, I teach 



Jlrs. per Day 
Classes. 



(Check First 
Column Only) 



My Estimate of TEACHING METHODS 
I use in Classroom This Year: 
(Indicate % of Time 
to nearest 10$) 

Recit.-Ques.& Ans #v 
Lecture 

Demonstration ~ ~ 

Group Silent Study ~" 

Independent Self Study 

Seminar ~~ 
.-Tutorial ZZZZZZI 

Student-Student Discuss. 

Peer Tutoring ^ 

Project Method 

Other (Specify) ZZZZZZZ 
TOTAL « 100% 

CURRICULUM PRACTICES that seem to work 
• well for me . 

(Ex.: Lecture, Question, Assign & Test) 

CURRICULUM PRACTICES that Don ! t seem to 
work well for me. 

(Ex.: Subgrouping, peer tutoring 

A-V ai ds, student contracts, e tc.) 



(Leave 
Blank 



*All Staff Members — incl # teaching admin., 
^Jfr streetworkers, vol. & stud, teachers, tutors, 
hKJL shall complete this Questionnaire — 2 pp. 



Check Whether 
Hcoewcrk is Assigned: 



u 1 a r 
r a d i 



Reg 

S p o 

Hit Assigned 

If Assigned, 
Average No. of 
Times per Week 



1 ly~ 



etc. 
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List vhat you do for the bulk 
of your time in the following 
periods: (Estimate time to 
the nearest 1Q£) 



L» E. S* P # 

A. 

Conference/ 

/Tutorial 

Period' 



Faculty Survey 3/72 — p. 2 



B. 

Preparation 
Period 



Innovative practices I have used 
this school year (if any) 

Or, if none, check here 

Curriculum & Educational Centers 
I have visited this year (if any) 

Or, if None Visited, 

Check Here m 

Other Alternative Schools 

I have visited this school yr. 

Or, if None Visited, 
Check Here 



100?~ 



iociT 



List Name, Location, Date & One Special Ed. 

; Feature Observed in Visit 



List Name, Location, Date & Any Special Feature of 

Each 



ATTITUDES I HOLD AT : LOWER EAST SIDE PREP 



Attitudes are Ranked 
on a Five Point Scale: 



SCALE 



Attitude Toward : 

Adaiini s t ra t o rs 
Fellow Teachers 
Streetworkers 
Students 



5 '"= very positive 
4 a somewhat positive 
(Check One Position on Scale 3 = indifferent or neutral 
for each of the four classes 2 = slightly negative 
of persons at L. E. S # P.) 1 quite or very negative 



Indicate Degree of Coordination with Other Teachers: 
(If coordination does occur, state just 
what it consists of) __ 



(Check One:) 



Very much 
A little 
Nil or none 



Teaching for me is: (Check One:) An Interim Job 
k long term professional commitment 

I can't decide 

Ten (10) Years from Now, 
I expect to be 

doing 



FURTHER COMMENTS: 



PLEASE CONTINUE ANT FURTHER COMMENTS YOU HAY 
HAVE ON BACK OF THIS SHEET *** 
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Appendix D 

LCWER EAST SIDE PREP SCHOOL STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Last Name First Grade Date ^ 19 

Date of Birth Date you started at L. E. S. P. 

Name of Last School Attended before L. E. S. P. . 

Location of Last School ^ Last Date Att. 

How you first heard about L.E.S.P. 

DIRECTIONS: For each question below, put a( 6irclg ) around the Letter of your Choice, 

1. How do you feel about the classes given at L. E. S. P. ? 

A. very satisfied B. satisfied C. No feelings either way 

D. not satisfied E. very unsatisfied 

2. How well do you think your teachers at L.E.S.P. know you? 
A. very well B. well C. a little D. hardly know me 

E. don't know me at all 

3m So far at L.E.S.P. do you think that you have learned 

A. very much B. a fair amount C. a little D. very little 
E. nothing at all. 

4. Have your feelings about your future changed because of L. E. S. P.? 
A. future will be a lot better B. future will be a little better 

C. future will be the samfe D. future will be little worse 
E. future will be a lot worse 

5. How has the amount of reading you do now changed since starting at L.E.S.P.? 
A. I do much more B. I do a little more C. Same as before 

D. I do a little less E. I do much less 

. 6. For which of the following do you think L.E.S.P. best prepares you? 

A. Regular school B. Full-time work C. Job Corps D. College ' 

E. Armed Forces F. None of these G. Other (name which?) 

?• Of the following, what do you think is the best reason for going to L.E/S.P.? 

A. to earn more money on the job 

B. to be able to live a happier life 

C. So like art, music, literature more 

D. to be able to understand better what is going on in the world and the city 

E. to keep off the street 

8# Why did you came to L. E. S. P. ? 

A. I was put on probation 

B. Wanted to come' on my own 

C« Ify parents wanted me to come 

D. Ky friends were caning here 

E. I had nothing else to do 

F. Other reason (state the reason) _ 

9. Do you try' harder now on your school work than before L. E. S. P. ? 

A. much harder B. harder C. same D. less hard. E. don<t try at all 




APP. D (Cont'd.) - 80 - STUDENT QUEST. p. 2 

10. When you start working on a school problem now 5 what happens? 

A. Much more likely to finish it than before L. E. S. P* 

B. More likely to finish it than before L. E. S. P. ' 

C. Just as likely to finish it as before L. ( E. S. P. 

D. Less likely to finish it than before L. E. S. P Q 

E. Much less likely to finish it than before L. E. S. P. 

11 • How do you feel about asking the L. E. S. P. teachers questions? 
A. Always easy to ask B, Most of the time easy to ask 

C. Sometimes easy to ask D. Most of the time hard to ask 

E. Always hard to ask. 

12. Do you feel you can do the school work given you at L. E. S. P. ? 
A. Always B. Often C 0 Sometimes D. Seldcta E. Never. 

13. The L. E. S. P, teachers hava had 

A. More influence on me than anyone else 

B. A great deal of influence on me 

C. Some influence on me 

D. Little influence on me 

E. No influence on me. 

14. The L. E. So P. streetworkers have had 

A. More influence on me than anyone else 

B. A great deal of influence on me 

C. Some influence on me 

D. Little influence on me 

E. No influence on me. 

15» Por the'L. E. S. P. teachers, I have 

A. More respect than for anyone else ^ 

B. A great deal of respect 

C. More respect than I have for a lot of people 

D. Sceie respect 

E. Little or no respect. 

16. For the L 0 E. S„ P 0 streetworkers, I have 

A. More respect than for anyone else 

B. A great deal of respect 

C. More respect than I have for a lot of people 

D. Some respect 

E. Little or no respect. 

.17. The L. E. S. P. teachers have given me 

A. A great deal of help' with my personal problems 

B. Same help with my personal problems 

C. Little help with my personal problems 

D. No help with my personal Problems 

E. Have interfered with my lonal problems. 

18. The L. E 0 S 0 P 0 streetwoii have given me 

A. A great deal of help with my personal problems 

B. Some help with my personal problems 
P. Little help with my personal problems 

D. No help with my personal problems 

E. Have interfered with my personal problems. 

19« Of all the people you have met since coming to L. E. S. P., 

■* ~i 

who would you most want to be like?^ ' t ^ _ _ • 
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STUDEiT QUEST. 



20. Did the way you want to get ahead in life change because of L. E. S. P.? 
A* Want to get ahead much more 

B. Want to get ahead more 

C. Want to get ahead about the saae 

D. Want to get ahead less 

E. Want to get ahead much less. 

21 o Have your plans for continuing school been changed in any way as a result 
of your being at . L 0 E Q S. P. ? 
A* Now, much more likely to stay 
. -B. Now, more likely to stay 

C. Not changed — still will stay 

D. Now less likely to stay 

E. Now much less likely to stay 

F. Not changed — still will leave or not return to school. 

22 0 Did the way you feel about people in authority change because of L, E P S. P»? 

A. Like people in authority much more 

B. Like people in authority more 

C. Feel same way about people in authority 
Do Like people in authority less 

E. Like people in authority much less. 

23o How much like your regular school teachers are the teachers at L. E, 3. P.? 
A, Much better B. Just as good 

C. Almost as good D. Not as good 

E. Much worse. 

24. What did you expect to learn at L. E. S c Po ? 



25. How much of it did you leam? 

A, All of it B 0 A lot of it 

C. Some of it D. A little of it 

E. None of it. 

26. In general, is the L. E. S. P., program different than regular school? 
A* Completely different B. Very different 

C. Somewhat different D. Only a little different 

E. The 8am e no difference. 

If different, how is it* different ? 



27. Next year would you want to come back to L 0 E. S c P D ? 

A. Yes 

B. Maybe 

C. No 

2& K Are you satisfied with L. E. S. P. ? 

A. Extremely satisfied B. Very satisfied 

C* Somewhat satisfied D» Somewhat unsatisfied 

. E. Very unsatisfied. 

Why do you feel this way ? _ 
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Appendix E 

ADMISSIONS POLICY AND PROCEDURES 

1. Enrollment shall be United to 85 students. 

2. An applicant must be a high school drop-out. 

3. Applicant must show strong interest in attending Lover East 
Side Preparatory School. 

4. American-born applicants must have at least a fifth grade 
reading level, as determined in advance by the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests. 

5. ..Foreign-born applicants must have at least a third grade 

reading level, as determined in advance by the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests. 

6. Applicants having a ninth grade reading level, or higher, 
are not eligible for admission. 

7. Previous transcripts and such other school records as may 
be deemed pertinent must be submitted at the time of 
application. No decision will be made unless and until these 
records are received and reviewed. The Teacher Coordinator 
vill have authority in this area. 

8. The School must maintain a 607* Chinese population. Therefore 
prime consideration will be given to achieving that goal. 

9. Recommendations from our ovn Streetworkers will be given 
priority over referrals from other agencies. 

10. Referrals from community agencies must be submitted in advance 
in the form of written recommendations. 

V 

11. Use of drugs, excluding methadone, disqualifies an applicant for 
admission. A registered student will be dismissed immediately 
if discovered using such drugs. 
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App. E. page 2 



ADMISSI ONS POLICY AND PROCEDURES 

12. All applicants must be Interviewed by the Headmaster or 
Assistant Headmaster, the Guidance Director, and the 
appropriate Streetworker. These individuals shall constitute 
the Admissions Board. More than half of its members must 
vote in an applicant's favor before he can be admitted. The 
Board cannot interview an applicant R and make final decision until 
the appropriate requirements outlined above in Paragraphs 1-7 
have been mot. 

13. A rolling waiting list for the following semester will* be 
developed as applicants complete the above eligibility re- 
quirements , 

14. A student must pass more than half of his courses and have a 
record of reasonable behavior in order to re-enroll the 
following semester. 

15. All students are expected to comply with the School's 
attendance, discipline, and work contract regu!*.3t Lons . The 
accumulation of more than ten unexcused absences or ten 
points will result in suspension for the remainder cf the 
semester and loss of course credit. A public chart will be 
maintained, giving warning when eight absences or eight points 
have been reached. 



Wyndham Anderson 
Headmaster 

APPROVED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
BREAK FREE, INC. 

Lower East Side Preparatory School 
6 February 1972 
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LCWER EAST SIDE PREP SCHOOL 
STREETWORKERS JOB DESCRIPTION 

The Streetworker is the School 1 s key contact person with 
individual students and with the community. He is critical to the school 1 
8uccesso Therefore, it is essential that each Streetworker carry out his 
reponsibilities as defined - thoroughly and reliably. This includes job 
assignments at the school and the follow-up in the cctaraunity. 

The Head Streetworker will outline school policy to the 
Streetworker staff, and through them to the students and community. 
The Head Streetworker assigns and supervises all taks, and reports 
directly to the Headmaster. 

1. Each Streetworker must work an 8-hour day. 

Two Streetworkers must report the the school 
pxtomptly by 8:15 A. K 0 each day* One may report 
at 10:00 A. M# These may be rotated. 

2 # Every student muat be assigned a Streetworker. 
The Headmaster, Assistant Headmaster, and the 
Director of Guidance and Counselling should have 
copies of this breakdown. It is very important 
that Streetworkers help create a harmonious 
relationship between the student body and 
the administration. 

3« Accurate school and classroom attendance records must 
be kept daily. Follow regulations exactly. These 
records must be maintained on an up-to-date basis, 
and stored safely in the Streetworker 1 s office. 

4* Absentees should always be followed up on promptly by 

telephone. A home visit should follow immediately after 
the fifth absence. Each Streetworker is responsible for 
students assigned to him* 

5 # ' A regular program of home visitations must be set in 
motion by each Streetworker, visiting the f ami lifes of 
each of his assigned students, reporting on student 1 s 
school work and personal progress. This requires the 
Streetworker to be fully acquainted with all aspects of 
the school's program, including diploic requirements, 
course offerings, teachers 1 evaluations, attendance 
regulations, and discipline rules. Dates and significant 
results of visitations should be recorded in Streetworker 1 s 
office© Report any special situations to the Head 
Streetworker. 
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6» Counselling is a key part of each Streetworkers 
job. He must develop and strengthen solid 
personal relationships individually with students. 
This requires not only insight and commitment, 
but competency and skill in helping students deal 
with personal problems or problems in the school. 
It often means that the Streetworker must aggres- 
sively initiate action - confront the student 
directly. Students may resist, even resent this, 
but it is necessaiy if students are to deal honestly 
and successfully with themselves. 

Look for opportunity to deal with students as persons 
streets, sports, clubs, etc. 

7« Streetworkers should work together in establishing 
and strengthening contacts and relationships with 
all appropriate community agencies and organizations. 

8. It is the Streetworker 1 s job to enforce all school 
rules* In order to do this, each Streetworker must 
always be visible and active daily when school is in 
session. The elevator stairway and school entrance, 
the student lounge, and classroom halls are areas 
that must be constantly manned and patrolled at all 
times. In order to be fair and respected, the dis- 
cipline rules must always be followed exactly. 

(For example, it is absolutely necessary to forbid 
all smoking and eating in classroom section of the 
building, and all congregating and noise in the 
stairway hall, otherwise, we jeopardise our 
continued use of the building). 

Streetworkers must assist the custodian. in holding 
student accountable for work contract time. 

9. Other responsibilities may be added by the admin- 
istration as deemed necessary, to be submitted in 
writing to the staff. 



(Signed by the Headmaster) 



November 19th, 1971 
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Appendix G 

CODE OF DISCIPLINE AT LOWER EAST SIDE PREP SCHOOL 

Regulations 
1971-7 2 

A. ATTENDANCE 

1. Classes shall be held from 8:15 A. M. through 1:25 P. M. daily, 
except on holidays as outlined on the attached sheet, 

2. Regular attendance is required of each student in order to achieve 
the objectives of this special educational opportunity. 

3« Students are expected to be on time for School and all classes. 

4. Only ten(10) absences - excused. and unexcused - are permitted 
each semester. 

5. Each lateness will count as one fourth of an absence; i. e., 
four latenesses equal one absence. 

6. Each cut counts as one -half of an absence; i. e., two cuts equal 
one absence. 

7m School and classes start promptly on time. There will be a 
five minute break between classes. 

6. Students arriving between 8:15 and 8:25 will be counted as late; 
between 8:25 and 9:45 as a cut; arriving after 9:45 (beginning 
of Third Period) will be counted as an absence. 

B. DEPORTMENT 

1« It is assumed that students enter this School to pursue their 

studies seriously and successfully, and in the shortest time 
possible. 

2 # In order to provide an environment where that is possible, the 

following iule» and penalty points for violations shall be 
enforced: 

NO DRUG USAGE _ 10 p^ts 

- NO REFUSAL TO DO COURSE ASSIGNMENTS _ L " 

NO GAMBLING ~" _ 3 « 

NO. FIGHTING _ 3 „ 

NO SMOKING IN CLASSROOM SECTION (Permitted only - 3 " 

in Elevator Hallway and Student Lounge) 

NO EATING IN CLASSROOMS - 3 » 

NO EXCESSIVE NOISE « 2 » 

99 
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DEPORTMENT (CONTINUED) 

3 * u nz^r ot ten (,o) *» « —*«■ win „.«« 

outside the ^T^fJ^T^JZZ^ 3 J 

•suspension. Course credit wSl „^ ? ' d ° UDle Vorlt loaus ^/or 
ooamltments have been^et. * be glVen 101,11 111 «>rk 



6. 



* ♦ * 
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SAMPLE REPORT 



Dear Parent: 

This evaluation of student pro- 
gress has been prepared especially 
for you. We urge you to consider 
the report carefully and discuss it 
with your student. 

If you have any question con- 
cerning this progress report, feel 
free to write or call me at the 
school, 

/ Sincerely, 

/ W. Anderson ( ■ 
Headmaster 

P.S. Please sign below and return. 

Mid Term ; ■ 



End Term 



H 

CARD j ^ 

NAME: \ ' 

. LOWER EAST SIDE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
11 John Street 

New York, N. Y... TERM vr. 

10038 

STUDENT PROGRESS EVALUATION T~ 

Mid End* 

Subject Class Term Term Teacher 
ENGLISH I I I 1 ~ 



SOCIAL 
STUDIES 



ART 

MUSIC 

MATH 



SCIENCE 



LANGUAGE 

HYGIENE 

OTHER 



TEACHER'S 



MID-TERM 



EVALUATION 



Class: 



END TERM 



Class : 



Class: 



Class: 



Class: 



Class: 



Class: 



General Comments: 
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IN HOUSE TEST — CHINESE HISTORY — Fall Tern 1971 * 



Name 



NOTE: Explanations may be written in Chinese. 



Class k Date 
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PART I Directions : Read carefully each of the following statements and VALUE 

select the best choice frcci those listed. 48% 
Answer by letter. 

1. Ihe name China is a a) Chinese appelation b) French appellation 

c) foreign appellation d) Latin appellation. 

2. China means a) the Middle Kingdom b) the Big Kingdom 

c) the Powerful Kingdom d) the Upper Kingdom. 

3* The Chinese people often denominate themselves as a) Tang Jen b) Hau Jen 

c) Ching Jen d) Chou Jen also the name of a famous dynasty. 

4. , Shih Ching means a) classic of poetry b) classic of history 

c) classic of literature d) classic of religion. 

5* . I Ching means a) book of change b) bock of divine c) book of the devil , 

d) book of unchange. 

6* Chinese mythology begins with a) P'au Ku b) Tien Huang 

c) Ti Huang d) Yellow Emperor. 

?• The "Divine Husbandman" is a) Sheu Nung b) Yu Chao c) Sui Jen 

d) Jen Huang. 

Pakua - Trigram — later used in divination — was invented by 

a) Nu Kua b) Fu Hsi c) Huang Ti d) Tien Huang. 

9* One of the best-known model emperors was a) Yao b) Liu Pang 

c) Yu d) Wu. 

1°» , The ^ an w ho rendered meritorious service to the people during China 1 s 

great flood was a) Yu b) Shun c) Yao d) Wu. 

11 • The first known Chinese dynasty wqs a) Shang b) Hsia 

c) Chou d) Tang. 

12. 1.: The Chou dynasty was founded by a) Wu b) Yu 

c) Tong d) Liu Pang. 

13. The period of "Spring and Autumn" dated from a) 722 - 2*81 

b) 822 - 581 c) 922 - 681 d) 1022 - 781. 

^ Political system during the Chou dynasty was known as a) Feng Chien 

b) Shu Ching c) Mongol d) Chuen Chin. 

* m 7~ " TTuFZaTE ■ 

Test developed by^Killy Wong, bi-lingual Chinese-English ESL teacher 
at Lower East Side Prep. 1970-72. 102 
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The philosophic system that had the most lasting effect on the minds of 
the Chinese was one known as a) Taoism b) Feudalism c) Confucianism 

d) Optimism, 

Writingi codes of law were standardized in the period of a) Chin 
• b) Chou c) Warring states d) Hsia. 

The recruitment of civilian bureaucracy -through education was introduced 
into the machinery of the state in the dynasty of a) Han b) Chin 

c) Tsu d) 3-Kingdoms. 

The dynasty after Hau was a) Tsu b) T ! ang c) 3 Kingdoms d) Chou. 

Buddhism from India was introduced into China during the period of 

a) Tsu b) Ching c) Ming d) Chin, 

T'ang Dynasty was the golden age of a) science b) literature 

c) philosophy d) religion. 

The most famous poet for lyric magic verses was a) Tu Fu b) Li Po 

c) Hau Yu d) So Tung-Po, 

Block printing was invented in a) T l ang b) Sung 

c) Yuen d) King dynasty. 

a) Political weakness b) Poverty c) Natural calamity d) Foreign invasion 
brought the Vang dynasty to an end in 90$. 

a) The first non-Chinese regime to control all China was a) Yuan 

b) Ming c) Ching d) Sung, 

The manifestations of decline as a great power were everywhere as China 
entered the a) 17th Century b) 18th Century c) 19th Century d) 20th 

Century. 

The Opium was between China and Britain broke out in a) 1839 
b) 1939 c) 1739 d) 1639. 

In the Treaty of Nanking (1342) the Ching government was forced to cede to 
a) Taiwan b) Shanghai c) Hong Kong d) Canton, 

France, victorious in the was with China in 1883, made a colony of 
a) Burma b) Vietnam c) Singapore d) Korea. 

Japan, also victorious in the war with China in 1895* annexed the Liu Ch'iu 
(Ryukyu) Islands as well as a) Taiwan b) Hainam c) Kowloon d) Shantung. 

"Open Door 11 policy providing equal access into China in the early 19th 
Century was proposed by a) U. S # A. b) U. K. c) France d) Japan, . 

The I-ho-T T uen, an organization supported by the Manchu court and led by 
the secret societies rampaged over north China with the intention of 

a) ousting the ."foreign devils" b) changing China into a modern 
nation c) killing rebellion leaders d) helping warlords to get 
independence • 

The I-ho-T'uen Rebellion was defeated in 1901 by a) France b) Japan 
c) Russia d) an allied expeditionary force. 

The October 10th Revolution in 1911 was led by a) Yuan Shik-kai 

b) Sun Yat-sen c) Cbai Yuet d) Huang Hing. 

The battlefield of the Japanese-Russian War (19tiM)5) was fought on 
/ a) Japanese soil, b) Chinese soil c) Russian soil d) Korean soil. 
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35. The Republic of China was founded in the year of a) 1901 b) 1921 
c) 1911 d) 1931. 

3$ # The People's Republic of China was founded in the year of a) 1948 

b) 1949 c) 1950 d) 1951. 

37. China entered World War I (1914-18) with the hope of recovering its lost 

province: a) Shantung b) Taiwan c) Kwangtung d) Sochow 

from the Germans. 

38. The Chinese Conraunist Party was founded in a) 1910 b) 1920 
c) 1930 d) 1940. 

39 # The first president of the Y/hampoa Military Academy was a) Chou En-lai 

b) Lin Poa c) Chiang Kai-shek d) Mao Tse-tung. 

40. In 1926, the Nationalist a;my launched the Northern Expedition. The 

leader was a) Mao Tse-tung b) Chou En-lai c) Chiang Kai-shek d) Lin Poa. 

41 m in 1931, September, Japanese invaded Manchuria and set up there a puppet 

state called a) Taiwankuo b) Kanchoukuo c) Koreakuo d) Ryukyukuo. 

42. The first Chinese Communist Soviet government was fomed in 1927 in the 

province of a) Kiangsi b) Sochow c) Shantung d) Kwangtung. 

43. The first formal clash between Chinese and Japanese troops occurred on 

July 7th, 1937 outside Peking at the a) Long River Bridge b) Karco Polo 

Bridge c) West Bridge d) Chientong Biudge. 

44 # in 1944, the Chinese could not stop the Japanese advances.. The government 

* was forced to move the capital from Nanking to a) Canton b) Taiwan 

c) Kunming d) Chungking...^ 

45. The Yalta Pact was secretly concluded between a) Japan and U. S. A. 

b) U. S« A. and Russia c) Germany and U 0 S 0 A. d) Gem any and Japan. 

4$ # Under: a) General George Marshall b) General Dwight Eisenhower 

c) General Douglas MacArthur d) General George Washington, 

the attempt by the U. S. to reconcile the two major factors, the 
Nationalists and the Communists in China, to form a coalition government, 
was a failure. 

47. By the end of: a) 1949 b) 1948 c) 1950 d) 1951, the Chinese Communists 

took over mainland China. 

43, In the outbreak of the Korean "War (1 950-53) > the U. S, sent its: 

a) 5th Fleet b) 6th Fleet 
c) 7th Fleet d) Mediterranean Fleet 
to patrol the Taiwan Strait and protect the Nationalist regime. 



PART II Directions : Read carefully each of the following statements VALUE 

and write JT_ for True and _F_ for False on 16? 
the line to the left of each sentence. 

1. The beginning of Chinese history, like those of other ancient peoples, 

is shrouded in obscurity. 

2 # ■ Chinese literature gives us much incontestable information concerning 

the origins of the people and their culture, 

3 # The name officially adopted by the People's Republic of China in 1945 

9 is Chung Hua Jen Min Kung Wu Kuo. + g 
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4, The waxing and waning of power and the fusion and fission of Empire 

have been periodic phenomena in Chinese history • 

5, Like other peoples, the Chinese possess a body of folklore concerning 

the creation of the world and the origins.- of their nation. 

6 # The movement of the Capitol from one place to another is a recurring 

phenomenon in the history of China and to a degree is indication of 
the rise and fall of Chinese power. 

7 # _ The most remarkable development during the Chou period was in the realm 
of philosophy. 

8 # Taoists urged men to hark back to the simplicity and primitiveness of 

the past. 

9 # Confucian scholars had been out of favor during the Chin Dynasty. 

10 # m The Tang period witnessed a flowering of Chinese culture. 

11 # The Sung period marked the commencement of modernity in China, not only 

in government and social organization, but also in the cultural and 
economic life. 

12. The consolidation and expansion of Ching power were primarily the work of 

two emperors: K'ang-hsi and his grandson Ch'ien-lung. 

13, The Tai-Ping Rebellion (1851 --64) was not one of the anti-Hanchu movements. 

14 # Japan in toy 9th, 1915, issuing an ultimatum—called "Twenty-one Demand^ 11 

intended to subordinate the whole of China. 

15 # The outbreak of World War II (1940-45) made China a partner of the 

United States. 

16. . In 1945, the war ended. China emerged from the war nominally a great power, 

but actually a nation economically prostrate and politically divided. 
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PART HI ffl rections : Carefully match each item in Column B to each item in 
"~ Column A, ard write the best choice on the line to the 

left of each item in Column A. Answer by letter only! 

Column A Column B VALUE 

" ' 16* 



4 

1 t 


> feudalism 


Si j unou uynasuy 


A. • 


Confucianism 


Dj nUtdJ. 




l/XiG vjXwcIw naij. 


e ^ Moi ^ffol Einoe ro r 






d) Ching Dynasty 


5. 


Ming Dynasty 


e) Washington Conference 


6. , 


Kublai Khan 


f ) Sun Yat-sen 


7. 


Manchus 


g) the .last Kanchu King 


8. 


I-ho-T'uen 


h) Boxers 


9. 


Pu~yi 


i) Emperor Hung=*wu 


10. 


Kuomingtang 


j) Shih Hung-ti 


11. 


a hundred schools 
of philosophy 


k) K'ung Ch ! \u 


12. 


World War I 


l) Fengchien 


13. 


First president of the 
Republic of China 


m) Yuan Shik-kai 


14. 


( Shantung Peninsula 


n) Chiang Kai-shek 


15. 


Peking 


o) Versailles Peace Conference 


16. 


Three People 1 s Principles 


p) Peiping 



PART IV Directions : Write a critical essay on the following topic: VALUE 

(Essay may be written in Chinese) 2Qff> 

"It is possible to forecast the future of China according to the 
historical pattern which points to a certain sequence of changes." 

How far is this statement true? 

qg, 4\ i- z v -4 l l r #. ^ 
4% StJ fy£*tj% Lo 
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. EVALUATION DESIGN = 

u ----- - 

1973 1974 



Evaluation Design for 
B/E F # 17 - 46415 

LOWER EAST SIDE PREP 

(An Alternative School — founded 1970 

from Chinatown Academy) 



Prepared by: 
Seth F. Wohl 



July 19 7 3 



Dr. Anthony J. Polemeni, Director (Act.) : 

- ■ _ • - . . 1 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York 11201 
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B.E.R. EVALUATION DESIGN: 1973-1974 SCHOOL YEAR 

TO COMPLETE THIS PAGE, THE PROTECT PROPOSAL MAY KOT BE ENOUGH: YOU MAY HAVE TO CONTACT 
, THE PROJECT COORDINATOR AND / OR PROJECT DIRECTOR. 

B/E FUNCTIOK ff 17 " 46415 . SOURCE OF FUMDIKG : STATE URBAfl ED. 

TITLE : LOWER EAST SIDE PREP 



(An Alternative School for Dropouts— founded 1970 fr om Chinatown Academy) 



ASS'T S'JPT -RESPONSIBLE FOR PROJECT: Ann Braunstein ' PHONE 596 - 7748 



I 
I 

I 
I 



F'RCJECT COORDINATOR: Unassigned as of July 1$th, 1973 P HONE ??: 227 - 3017 

Executive Director 18 
PROJECT DIRECTOR: Ma urice Weir , BRE AK FREE I NC. PHONE #: 2 67 - 0473 ' 9 



# OF SCHOOLS: One (1 ) $ OF SUBJECTS: 30 1 # OF KEEKS : 42 



PROJECT BUDGET: $ 40,707. EVALUATION BUDGET $ 2,03 5. 

(for Above Function ■} Only) (If ' not • specif led in propo'sal, allow up to 37.) 

DOES EVALUATION BUDGET INCLUDE TEST PURCHASE AND TEST SCORING COSTS? YES KO_X 

IF "NO',' HOW ARE THESE TO BE PAID FOR? EVALUATOR OR BY OT HER MEANS 

W HAT AHOUTsT IS NEEDED FOR PRE AND FOST TEST PURCHASE AND SCORING? $ 500. 



MHO NHL PURCHASE PRE AND POST TESTS? PROJECT STAFF EVALUATOR X 



WfiO N ILL- ADMINISTER PRE AND POST TESTS? PROJECT STAFF EVALUATOR X 



WHO WILL SCORE PRE AND POST TEST? PROJECT STAFF . EVALUATOR X 



IF EVA I UATOH MUST SCORE TEST, ARE THEY MACHINE OR HA NT) SCORED: 
'MACHINE • HAND * SOME OF BOTH 



I 

a 
i 
i 
i 



AFTER TESTS ARE ADMIHISTE RED , HILL THEY BE CENTRALLY COLLECTED 3Y PROJECT STAFF OR 
WILL EVALUATOR HAVE TO COLLECT FROM EACH SCHOOL? NOT APPLICABLE 

CENTRAL COLLECTION EVALUATOR COLLECTION X 



ARE ANY EVALUATIVE INSTRUMENTS TO BE DEVISED IN WHOLE OR IN PART BY THE EVALUATOR? 

YES NO * 



EVALUATOR 1 S NAME PHONE 

(Leave Blank) 

LIAISON NAME . ; P HONE #: 

(Leave Blank) 

DiSIGK SENT TO DFP ON: 



Q (Leave Blank) 
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LOWER EAST SIDE PREP 



State Urban Ed. 
B/E F# 17-^6Z,15 
School Yr. 1973-74 



I PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

History. Funding Sou rces and Principal Program Offering s 

J^ erin f its fourth school year (1973-74), Lower East Side Prep, an 

SidH^Ztv U ?f for N 80 - 100 ^pout-returnees from the Lower £.t 

eriste^ TmI^-^ ? Cluna ^^) ^ ^terir.g into the third phase of its 
$S!707 for: P ^ S modified State U ^an Education overlay of 

(1) remedial English; 

(2) remedial mathematics; and 

(3) bilingual (Chinese-English) communication skills, 

as first part of a 5-year funding projection carrying through school year 1977-78. 

The overlay for the 3 above-mentioned subject areas will take olace on a 
tax levy base for the total instruction with a complete high school program of 
sciences, social studies, languages and elective*, including tutorials fnTindivi- 

will be of fered u AU t0ld ' a PP-*^tely f 0 subject copses 

will be offered each term.. The school year will be divided into 3 trimesters 

/un?2^%l 7 l U T ekS dU f ati ° n 6aCh ninninS fr ° m ^ptember 10th 1973 to 
June 28th 1974. Easter vacation will be eliminated excepting for Good Friday 

Sister? 638 Year h0lida7 ° f WiU be -bstitu P ted S durLg°? n e F s r ec^d 

The State Urban Education overlay on the tax levy base for the total 

Sc-thT c^SitTb^d^H 11 d f? end n U P° n P rivate AmSng (through BrLIIrEE, 
INC.— the community based educational and philanthropic organization) for its 
physical plant-currently housed in the Collegiate Coloration KuSing It 

II John Street-6th floor through in the financial district of ManhatteS- for 
its streetworker staff of 3 community liaison workers necessary for initial 
student identification and motivation, guidance counselling, Sre^taSoae- 
community contacts, and school attendance and discipline- for ^5 In 
custodial services, special library and instructional materials! volunteer 
Sno^^l StUdent " teaChing arran 6 e -nts for the art program and 

SSni Jra n"^ CGnPOnentS; f ° r . itS and Break^ree 



Staff i 



■W The State Urban Education funded staff will consist of 3 specialist 
teachers highly skilled in presenting a program of- specialist 

2 SfSS ?£ i8 V~ a Skill6d readin S 3 P e <=ialist teacher; 

2) remedial Mathematics - a skilled Kath specialist teacher- and 

(3) f^rei^d^ Ski A le ? s P ecialist teache^r, experienced wit^ 
foreign students of Asiatic as well as occidental backgrounds. 

wm $ f°?^ h p09 * tion wm *> the person recommended by BREAK FREE INC whc 
will administer and supervise the total school program. However he will hT 

perfomed previously by the State Urban Education funded Teacher-Coordinator 1Z 
^he privately funded Headmaster (or Director). ner-^oorainator and 
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B/E F# 17-46415 
School Yr. 1973-74 

Remaining staff will consist of regularly licensed tax levy teachers 
provided from the Tables of Organization of the two feeder high schools 
Haaren and Seward Park. 

Additional personnel (part-time, including volunteer tutorial and 
student teaching persons) may be provided under the auspices of BREAK FREE, 
INC. at»d its community associations, one of which includes the well-kr.-own 
Dalton School. 

Stude nt Selection, Testing and Placement 

t, * Participants are educationally disadvantaged dropouts from the L*£sr 
East oide-Chmatown community, approved by Break Free, Incorporated through its 

!: re ?£E I ?!! r S , taf T COMCUnit y liaison arm. Many students will be readmitted from 
the 1972-/3 school year; the goal being graduation with a Lower Eait Side Prep 
academic diploma accredited through Seward Park High School, Haafen High School 
or the Dalton School. / 

Upon admission/readmission, every student will be required to take the 
Advanced Metropolitan 1970 Achievement Test Battery (designed originally for 
Grades 7-3-9) in English reading and in Mathematics (Tests //1 & 2, and 5, 6 & 7) 
on or before the first week of school in September. Resulting Grade Equivalent 
scores, as well as previous transcripts of record will be used to determine 
individual student placement needs. These scores will also serve as pre-test 
for the Evaluation Objectives to follow. 
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II PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

Three objectives of the program relate to the three State Urban Education 
funded program components dealing with remedial reading skills, remedial rath- 
ematico skiIIs, and bilingual communication skills. The fourth project objective 
based om observational visits and interviews relates to any discrepancies found 
between the total program as described in the Program Proposal for funding and 
Project Description above and that found in operation during the program year. 

1. As a result of participation in the program of Lower East Side Prep 
the reading grade of participants will show a statistically significant difference 
between the real post-test score and the anticipated post-test score. 

2 .1 A ?/ re3Ult ° f Participation in the program of Lower East Side Prep., 
the mathematics grade of participants will show a statistically significant diff- 
erence between the real post-test score and the anticipated post-test score. 

3. As a result of participation in the program of Lower East Side Prep , 
educationally disadvantaged dropout-returnees who are participants will show 
a statistically significant difference between the pre-test and the post-test 
scores in auditory-listening comprehension skills. 

The Overall Goal of Project Objectives Nos. 1, 2 and y above is, TO BRING 
PARTICIPANT STUDENTS DEFICIENT IN READING AND IN MATHEMATICS AND/OR DFFICTFNT tm 
BILINGUAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS UP TO A PROFICIENCY TEVEL SUCH THAT «S 
^Sf^ ™ SUF ™ISNT CREDITS EARNED FOR GRADUATION WITH AN ACADEMIC S££ 
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Stat© Urban Ed. 
B/E F# 17-46415 
School Yr. 1973-74 



Implementation Objective #4 * 

As a result' of the refunding of this recycled State Urban Education program, 
all program functions and components described in the Project Proposal and Project 
Description to the State Education Department will be observed as having been 
satisfactorily implemented or as having discrepancies between the program as 
described and that observed to be in operation. These observational findings 
will be so described in the Final Evaluation Report for the School Year 1973-74 • 



III EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

Evaluation Objective #1 . To determine whether, as a result of participation 
in the academic program of Lower East Side Prep., students 1 reading grade will show 
a statistically significant difference between the real post-test score and the 
anticipated post-test score. 

Subjects : Approximately 80-100 participants who are educationally 
disadvantaged dropout-returnees from the Lower East Side -Chinatown community, 
two or more years deficient in reading, or* in mathematics, and/or in need of 
bilingual communication skills where English is a second language. 

Method and Procedures ( including Time Schedule ): Tests 1 and 2 for 
measuring achievement in reading skills (and also Testa 5> 6 and 7 for mathematics 
skills — see Evaluation Objective f}2) of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests battery, 
Advanced Foms F, G & H (1970 edition, Harcourt, Brace & Jovanovitch, N. Y. Co) 
will be administered each student twice: duiing (or before) his first week of 
entry into the program in September 1973 as pre-test, and again during thie last 
month of the program early in June as post-test to insure a minimum of 9-<nonths 
treatment index* Students registering late or entering during the 2nd and 3rd 
trimesters will be required to take the Advanced "70 edition of the M. A. T. 
before placement and attendance in classes is determined or permitted. Separate 
Answer Sheets will be ordered x twice the number of students on- total register 
in order that the test booklets may be reusable. 

Analysis of Data : Data will be analyzed by the "Real (treatment) 
Post-test vs. anticipated (without treatment) Post-test" design as follows: 

Step 1. Obtain each student's pre-test grade equivalent. This G. E. for 
each student is to be the average of his grade equivalent scores 
on Tests 1 and 2 in reading and vocabulary skills. (The post-test 
grade equivalent in June 1974 will be determined by the same 
averaging of the two component tests)© 

Step 2. Subtract 1.0 (since most standardized tests start at 1.0). 

Step 3» Divide the figure obtained in Step 2 by the number of months the 
student has been in school to obtain an hypothetical (historical 
regression) rate of growth per month. (Beginning with 1st grade, 
1 school year « 10 months). 

Step 4* Multiply the number of months of State Urban Ed. funded program 
treatment by the historical rate of growth per month from Step 3» 
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Step 5» Add the figure obtained in Step 4 to the student's pre-test grade 
equivalent (Step 1) # 

Step 6, Test the difference for significance between the group predicted 
post-test mean and the obtained post-test mean with a correlated 
t-ratio # 

Evaluation Objective #2 , To determine whether, as a result of participation 
in the academic program of Lover East Side Prep,, students 1 mathematics grade will 
show a statistically significant difference between the real post-test score and- 
the anticipated post-test score. 3 

Subjects ; (Same as for Evaluation Objective #1), 

Method and Procedures ( including Time Schedule ); (Same ad for Evaluation 
Objective #1, but applicable to Tests 5> 6 and 7 in mathematics) • Each student's 
grade equivalent mathematics score is the average of his 3 grade equivalents in 
Test 5; Math Computation + Test 6: Math Concepts + Test 7* Math Problem Solving 
«• 3, This applies to both pre-test score in September 1973 and post-test score 
in June 1974. 

Analysis ox Data ; (Same as for Evaluation Objective #1). 

Evaluation Objective #3 . To detenrine whether, as a result of participation 
in the academic program of Lower East Side Prep,, the auditory-listening comprehen- 
sion skills grade of students will show a statistically significant difference be- 
tween pre-test and post-test scores. 

Subjects ; (Same as for Evaluation Objective #l)« 

Method and Procedures (Inc luding Time Schedule ); A battery of 3 
50-item tests in auditory-listening comprehension skills of the American Language 
Institute, New York University: Test 1: E2VA-Vocabulary; Test 2: E2SA-Structurej and 
Test 3: E2AC-Aural Comprehension-delivered by tape with response sheets, will be 
given twice; during the month of September 1973> December 1973 or March 1974 
depending upon semester and date of entry into bilingual language arts classes 
as pre-test; and durjurig the final examination week in the second and third tri- 
mesters as post-test, following completion of a minimum of 2-trimesters of bi- 
lingu^ language arts study by the participants. 

A different auditoiy-listening comprehension skills test instrument 
may be substituted upon agreement between the Project Coordinator, the Cbnsultant- 
Evaluator and the approval of the Bureau of Educational F-esearch . 

Analysis of Data ; The pre-test and the post-test score for each 
student will be the average of the three above-named subtests; E2VA, E2SA and 
E2AC. Each pre-test score will be subtracted from its corresponding post-test 
score to determine the gain percentage. Means and standard deviations will be 
computed and listed. A correlated t-test will be performed to determine whether 
the change from pre- to post-test is statistically significant. The results will 
be reported on Mailed Information Fonn (M I R) Section III, Item 45A to the New 
York State Education Department. 
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Evaluation Objective #4 . ( Process Implementation ) . To determine whether 
all components of the project have been implemented, and whether they have 
functioned adequately and without discrepancy as described in the Project 
Proposal and thjs design. 

Method and Procedures : By means of on-site observational analysis 
and interviews, the research person(s) or consultant(s) will determine whether 
the program components are operational as called for. Among these are the 
following: 

1. Whether the full number and kinds of students are partici- 
pating in the program, and remain on register from trimester to 
trimester. 

2. Whether the Urban Prep School rules are enforced, particu- 
larly the mandated attendance feature with 10 absences requiring 
suspension and parental inter-view, and with adherence to the formula 
relating lateness and cutting to absence accumulation, 

3. Whether the testing schedule is adhered to and all students 
are tested according to the foregoing schedule, and whether final 
examinations that, correspond to the curriculum are given in all 
subjects at the end of each trimester. Included in this observation 
of testing functions is to be the observation that the policy of 
administering "In-House" testing as pre- and post-tests for every 
subject course, in addition to Final Examinations, has been abandoned* 

4. Whether the language laboratory facility is properly 
equipped and is in full and regular use as part of the remedial 
English and bilingual communications skills programs. 

5. Whether individualization of instruction and small group 
instruction (including subgrouping) is taking place to a significant 
extent, as opposed to lock-step, ^recitation-discussion and lecture 
as traditional modes of classroom instruction. 

6. Whether a healthy esprit de corps is facilitating a high 
level of cooperation among the public and private funding sources; 
among and between teaching staff, administrators and streetworker 
faculty; and, whether the alternative school is relating adequately 
to the community. 
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State Urban Ed. 
B/E F# 1 7-4641 5 
School Year 1973-74 



EVALUATION BUDGET 

• • • 

Project Budget Total . • $ 40,707. 

Evaluation Reserve @ 5£ of Project Budget 2,035. 

1 Research Person 12 Days @ $100 per day 1,200, 

1 Steno-Typist., 10 Days @ $ 30 per day 300. 

Tests, Test Materials & Data Processing 300, 

Final Report Printing Costs . „ 200 o 

Impresst Fund • • • « 35* 

TOTAL COST =» $ 2,035. 



* * * * . * 
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